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Inter-Personal Relationships 
within the Family 


By JEAN WALKER MACFARLANE 
University of California, Berkeley 


IF WE are to approach an understand- 
ing of personal inter-reactions within a family setting, we 
must understand the personalities which impinge upon 
and modify each other. Since the personality patterns and 
processes are less complex in the young child than they 
are in his parents, let us look first at this young organism 
as he matures, second, at the pressures to which he must 
adapt and finally, at the patterns of adaptation which he 
works out. 

1. The organism in his life situation. The research 
studies on child development have given us a body of sub- 
stantial and accurate facts about individual differences in 
children. But we still use much of this child development 
data on individual differences to pigeon-hole children into 
1.Q. classes or trait categories, rather than to inspect the 
meaning of these differences to adaptive needs. Differences 
as well as similarities between children are present at 
birth. No two children (save identical twins) have identi- 
cal heredities. No two children have identical histories of 
maturation, health, disease, experiences or identical train- 
ing techniques applied to them. These facts widen initial 
differences. Not only do differences exist, but different 
meanings become attached to these differences by parents, 
teachers, brothers, sisters, playmates and by the child him- 
self. Children differ in many respects, among them, body 
build, sensory acuity, size, rates of patterns of growth, 
energy level, intelligence level, patterns of intellectual 
growth, irritability and stability. Even the kinds of 
muscles a youngster has influence his skills. If he has long, 
thin muscles and poor coordination and is thrown with 
boys who compete at deeds of strength, or if he has a 
father who looks forward to athletic prowess in his son, 
then his muscles contribute both directly to his behavior 
and indirectly to his confidence. 

It is obvious, too, that an I.Q. of 100 has a totally dif- 
ferent meaning for a child whose parents and siblings 
have I.Q.s in the 80 range than does a 100 I.Q. in the 
family of high-powered intellectuals where the other sibs 
have I.Q.s of 130 or more. A child who has an I.Q. of 100 
in a class where only one or two children have I.Q.s as 
high develops totally different attitudes toward himself 
than if the average I.Q. of his class is 120. 

A child with a high energy level that pushes him into 
ali sorts of situations has more and different experiences 
from the youngster whose biochemistry does not keep 


him on the go. An overactive child in the nursery school 
may make twenty times as many social contacts in a day 
as an underactive one. An overactive one may be learn- 
ing much more than an underactive one. If his social 
contacts are successful ones, all to the good, but if his 
activity is such that about 15 out of 20 of his social con- 
tacts produce friction, he may accumulate a lot of practice 
in responding to hostile responses. If he has a teacher and 
a mother who are pleased with this great expenditure of 
energy, his energy level has a totally different meaning 
than if his energy output is wearing to them and provokes 
irritated responses from them. The differences in energy 
level and tempo between individuals living in close asso- 
ciation contain elements needing intelligent management 
to encompass the needs of each. It appears as an important 
factor in patterns of negativism. Let us look at an example. 
A mother brought her 8-year-old son to the clinic, stating 
that she was “completely exasperated at his stubborn- 
ness” and at the end of her rope. She had a rapid-fire, 
staccato speech. He, on the other hand, in spite of an 
1.Q. of 160 was slow-moving, deliberate and resistive. 
Quite apparently the mother shot sc many rapid-fire re- 
quests at him that his solution was to dig in his heels 
and respond to none of them. The father, when seen, 
turned out to be like his son, i.e., slow-moving and de- 
liberate. He could appreciate his son’s behavior, stating 
that when the pressure was on him to be on time for 
dinner, the luxury of a slow shave spread to three times 
its normal length and satisfaction. 

2. Pressures upon the organism. The growing child is 
confronted with biochemical and physiological pressures 
from within and with physica! and social pressures from 
without. The social pressures may even be aligned against 
his biological ones, for we early start the socializing and 
regularizing of his eating, eliminative functions and sexual 
drives. 

To understand the meaning of these pressures and the 
sort of behavior they precipitate, we must not only look 
at the objective environment but must take notice again 
of differences between children in their selective respon- 
siveness to various pressures. His selective responsiveness 
or vulnerability depends upon his initial equipment as 
modified by health, upon his maturation and upon special 
life experiences which have sensitized him to certain situa- 
tions and have insulated him against others. 
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The very young child who has not yet matured enough, 
or has not learned enough to distinguish the meaning of 
words, picks up the intent of those around him from facial 
expressions, gestures and actions, and yet thousands of 
footless words flow forth to verbally immature children. 
His cues, his selective awareness makes him very respon- 
sive to the emotions directed toward him in spite of the 
words accompanying these emotions. That is why a child 
is so baffled by parents and teachers who mask their irrita- 
tion under sweetness and verbal fairness, and explains 
why he is serenely undisturbed when he hears harsh 
words which are really not backed up by emotional intent. 
Children early learn to make fine discriminations of intent. 
One little 5-year-old remarked, “Gee, papa is mad at 
mama today—you should see how polite he is!” Let us 
look at another example. Two mothers, in the clinic the 
same day, were questioned about how they had met 
masturbation in their respective children. The first mother 
said, “Oh I've told him I'd cut it off with a butcher knife,” 
but she added with a shrug, “They all do it, you know.” 
She was a parent who was relaxed about sex and was 
making not even a very pious gesture toward the setting- 
up of taboos. The other mother, verbally informed but 
erotically tense and reserved, said with a great push of 
speech and with an unconvincing attempt to be prosaic, 
“I would tell him to come right to me, that maybe his 
clothes were too tight, or he needed to goto the toilet. I 
would not excite him, and I would not scold him, but I 
would ferret out the cause.” The first boy, in spite of 
what the mother said, was not disturbed. The second 
boy, in spite of what the mother said, was disturbed. 

Family members function toward the child in a double 
role. They are direct precipitators of adjustive behavior 
in the child, and at the same time are regulators of the 
form in which his adjustive behavior will be tolerated. 
For example, they provoke tempers and at the same time 
may punish his overt expression of temper. Their differ- 
ent personality characteristics, moods, habits, attitudes 
and tensions precipitate complex and different adjust- 
ments to each person who impinges importantly upon his 
life, and in combination they furnish him complex prob- 
lems in discrimination. To quote a favorite example, 
spinach plus Willie plus mother means he merely has to 
toy with it; spinach plus father means he has to try some 
of it; spinach plus mother and father means he has to eat 
all of it; spinach plus mother, father and a brother who is 
“cutting up” at the table, means he can get by without 
eating any of it. Further, parents provoke ambiguous or 
conflicting responses in him by their very functions. For 
example, mothers, because of their pleasure-giving func- 
tions of affection, care, warmth and food enlist outgoing, 
friendly, relaxing responses, and by their function of dis- 
cipline and training, thwart or defer pleasures, thereby 
evoking withdrawing, irritated or hostile responses. 


These conflicting responses or ambivalences are an im- 
portant fact for parents and teachers to appreciate. 
One articulate boy of six verbalized his ambivalence as 
follows. He said to his father, “When you didn’t let me 
go to the movie, I hated you. I hoped you would fall 
down and skin your face. But I love you, too. Isn't it 
crazy that I love you and hate you at the same time?”’ The 
child was fortunate on several scores: first, that he realized 
he “hated” and “loved” the same person; second, that 
he didn’t feel guilty about it and repress it; third, that 
he had worked out a harmless way of getting rid of his 
tension over the thwarting of not going to the movie by 
punishing his father in fantasy. This basic stimulation to 
conflicting responses which training precipitates in early 
intimate relationships appears to be a very important 
factor in later adjustments in intimate relationships. We 
find many adults still carrying on their early ambivalences 
to their parents (and even carrying over a childish ambiva- 
lence to their spouses). The fostering of techniques for 
suitable channeling of these conflicting responses appears 
as an especially important pedagogical problem, not only 
in the home but in school as well. For the teacher, in her 
important role as a mother substitute, gets this ambivalent 
heritage from the parent-child relationship, and as a 
friendly authority, may even provoke her own. Although 
the pre-school child spends more time and is in a more 
provocative situation for ambivalent patterns, family 
pressure is, of course, still present for the older children. 
During adolescence, even with a wider social pressure 
at work, family pressure may become even more acute, 
for with the advent of the child’s sexual maturity, the 
parent is susceptible to easy flare-ups of his own adoles- 
cent insecurities and anxieties, resulting in more tensions 
in his relationship to his child. With the adolescent's 
awakening interest in the opposite sex, the parent under- 
goes deprivation of certain satisfactions which have given 
him support, security and a function; because of this 
deprivation, he may behave anxiously toward his child. 
In addition, the unsteady or ambivalent drive by the 
adolescent upon his parents for both freedom and security 
may provoke ambivalent behavior in the parent. The 
further parental anxiety over the limited time left for 
“moulding” the child for professional or social accomplish- 
ment may make for more intense and persistent pressure 
during this period. The effect on the adolescent of meet- 
ing or failing to meet parental expectations may or may 
not be suitable to the adolescent's needs, and if unsuitable, 
may easily result in hostility, erratic behavior or defeatist 
patterns. All of this intensification of pressure may be 
occurring at a vulnerable period—not only physiologi- 
cally, but socially. Furthermore, in his new need for 
intimacy, the adolescent may be baffled and chagrined by 
the reactivation of old patterns of intimacy learned in his 
early dependent years. (For example, he may wish to 
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impress his new girl friend with his adult maleness and 
yet have at his disposal only the show-off or wistful 
techniques of a little boy intimacy—techniques which 
formerly brought him attention and affection from his 
parents). 

3. The nature of adaptive processes (which obviously 
can only be understood in terms of what tht adjusting 
organism has had and now has, to adjust with and to). 

a. Many of his adjustive responses are simple and 
direct, either of a reflex or simple habit nature. He may 
restore equilibrium by removing the stimulus, e.g., brush- 
ing a crawling ant from his hand; or he may remove him- 
self from the stimulating situation. For example, he may 
move out of the sun into the shade; or he may remove 
himself psychologically from the situation by “failing to 
hear” nagging repetitions. An extremely large number of 
his responses fall into this category of simple learning and 
get set as habit routines. 

b. His simple responses, however, may not be effective 
in solving his problems, and diffuse and massive explosions 
may occur. These we call emotions. This massive emo- 
tional behavior occurs when he is confronted with suddeh, 
violent or too long-continued stimulations; he may be- 
come emotional in the face of stimulation which sets up 
conflicting needs and conflinting responses. When young, 
and before his experience has given him more directed 
solutions, he explodes when his organic drives or pleas- 
urable activities are thwarted. He has not yet learned 
that he cannot have what he wants when he wants it and 
as long as he wants it. He may show emotional behavior 
when his habits are interrupted, e.g., when interferences 
with his pleasurable thumbsucking occur, or when regula- 
tion as to time and place intrudes upon his previous urin- 
ary freedom. Emotional behavior may occur, too, when 
he is forced into tasks too difficult for his neuro-muscular 
or discriminative maturity; when his old responses fail to 
bring the previous solutions, e.g., when a temper display 
which aroused concern in his mother, fails to bring the 
nursery school teacher to terms; when silent tears, which 
work in managing his older sister, not only are ineffective 
but bring derision from other children. The pre-school 
period is one of many explosions for the child who has 
much to learn in this process of being socialized. His 
experience is still limited, and he has many surprises which 
throw him off temporary equilibrium, but he is an adapt- 
able organism. If the cards are not too stacked against 
him, he muddles through his explosive patterns of re- 
sponse to more suitable and effective ones. The adolescent 
period, too, with sexual maturity ushering in new and 
important drives which collide with social pressure, is 
often a time of explosion particularly in our culture 
which defers biologically normal releases. 

c. The child builds up indirect or substitute responses 
when direct or explosive ones fail to work. For example, 


let us look at tempers. The child when thwarted re- 
sponds with his big muscles and finds that his <irect 
temper response of kicking someone in the shins meets 
with drastic disapproval, so he learns to express his tem- 
per by words. If this verbally expressed temper is disap- 
proved, he has to mumble under his breath, and later, 
may find it even more expedient as a restorer of his equilib- 
rium to humiliate or annihilate his provocative thwarter 
in fantasy or in dreams. 

One variety of substitutive response is seen in distrac- 
tive activities which shut out the conflict, e.g., restless- 
ness, flitting from object to object or even misbehavior so 
obvious in pre-school children and adolescents. In adults, 
the counterpart of the child’s distractive activities ap- 
pears in busy work, reading detective stories, physical 
activities, going in for causes in a big way. These dis- 
tractive activities may be temporary devices or may 
mark the beginning of highly stabilized patterns which 
may in and of themselves be useful, unfortunate or damag- 
ing. 

He may seek to ease his situation by running away 
from it in such withdrawal patterns as timidity, negativ- 
ism, fantasy, fears, preoccupations about health. He 
may, as he gets older, build up a rigid conscience in an 
effort to ward off the temptation to behave in ways 
socially disapproved. Patterns worked out in childhood 
may be carried on even into adulthood. The child may 
learn to project blame; his solutions may be channeled 
into what are called projected rationalizations, such as 
blaming siblings, parents, the teacher, other children, 
work tools, etc.; in adults these projective rationalizations 
may still continue and include blaming circumstances, 
heredity, the government or fate. 

Compensatory activities may be set up, such as mental 
superiority for physical inadequacy or bullying behavior 
to compensate for cowardly feelings in the presence of 
stronger adversaries. Even the martyred service pattern 
as a compensation for hostility, seen in certain wives and 
mothers, has its beginnings in the little pre-school girl 
who starts the compensatory role with her younger sibling 
whom she strips of confidence with her patient but coer- 
cive martyrdom. Many of the compensatory patterns 
bring the support of achievement; many bring disapproval 
which adds to tension. 

For the child, even his misbehavior is a solution-seeking 
attempt where direct solutions are blocked; even a poor 
solution is better than none if it represents a transitory 
step in trial and error learning. To strip him of his solu- 
tion without offering him a better one may be highly dis- 
ruptive. The parent and the teacher have highly impor- 
tant roles, both in reducing the sources of overwhelming 
conflict which lie within their province to handle and in 
guiding the child into solutions less damaging than the 
ones he in his immaturity has worked out. Or, if they 
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help to offer him a sympathetic and diversified experience, 
he will probably work out better solutions himself. 

What has been said is largely from the point of view of 
the child's personality. Let us now look at this child’s 
parents—they too have personalities! 

Parents in the present American scene, made uneasy by 
mental hygiene, parent education propaganda and by 
their own sincere eagerness to do a good job, have let 
themselves be run into a defensive corner by such pro- 
fessional parent-substitutes as psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, pediatricians, school teachers and counselors. No 
one is to blame. In the shift of philosophy from the sanc- 
tity of parental authority to the sanctity of the child, it 
was inevitable that parents became insecure and increas- 
ingly sought authoritative advice. It is not strange that a 
crop of energetic professional entrepreneurs arose to ex- 
plain the child to his parents. And it is not surprising 
that in the early endeavors of these entrepreneurs, when 
their biases perhaps exceeded their information and ex- 
perience, dogmatic dicta flourished as to what were wrong 
and right parental procedures, and, if one believes the 
report of parents, that emphasis has been on wrong pa- 
rental procedures. As one mother expressed it upon re- 
turning from a parent education lecture, “It doesn’t seem 
possible by chance that the parent is always wrong.” 

But the combined experiences of the many specialists 
in the field of child development and care certainly have 
given us enough information so that we can now, with- 
out panic, take stock of ourselves, our mistakes and our 
limitations. In our emphasis upon respecting the nature 
and needs of the child (a sound emphasis, too) we have 
under-emphasized the nature and needs of the parent 
whose effectiveness and serenity are crucial to a normal 
emotional development of his children. As a beginner in 
any field relating to child study or care, one is likely, if he 
is sympathetic, to identify himself with the children, and 
child-like, to become critical of that authoritarian symbol, 
theparent. At all events, the needs of parents have not 
been recognized, let alone respected, by the children, the 
parents themselves or by child specialists. As one 12 
year old boy, trying to high-pressure his mother who was 
present, said to the writer, “You're a child psychologist — 
isn't it true that it’s bad for children not to do the things 
they want? Doesn't it make complexes?” 

In pointing out the nature and needs of parents, let us 
look first at the sources of satisfaction and strain in the 
relationships of parents, second, at the effects of inter- 
parental relationships upon children and third, at the 
effects of children upon parents. 

To understand fully parental relationships, that fluid 
composite of rationalities and irrationalities, satisfactions 
and tensions, in which biological, cultural and individual 
factors are inextricably bound, is beyond our grasp. 
Probably the configurations of facts which lead any two 


people to marriage are as varied as their individual per- 
sonalities and circumstances. However, certain actuarial 
facts suggest some generalities. 

In the family research group with which the author is 
associated, similarities and wide differences were found 
between husbands and wives with respect to equipment, 
experiences and personality make-up. Our statistics show 
that marital partners, on the whole and in spite of excep- 
tions, are recruited from similar economic and educational 
backgrounds. Contrasted with this similarity-attraction 
is the finding that unlike temperaments and personalities 
are attracted to one another. In our representative group 
the reserved, dignified person with a marked sense of 
privacy and the outgoing, extroverted person whose 
major satisfaction comes in shared experiences, tended to 
marry. Associated with this particular temperamental 
difference, were the findings that quick-tempered persons 
tended to marry persons who were slow to anger and 
demonstrative persons tended to marry undemonstrative 
ones. The meanings to marital adjustment of these tem- 
peramental differences are important, both in the stability 
they give and in the bafflements they entail. 

Apparently, one of the sources of original allure and 
continued interest is that of finding someone whose tem- 
perament is different from one’s own. The reserved, 
restrained person gets from the outgoing, emotionally 
direct person a sense of vitality and zest which he needs. 
And the impulsive, bubbling person gets a sense of 
strength and dependability from the reserved partner. 
But neither one gets this vicarious addition to his per- 
sonality without some wear and tear. Each, until he 
learns better through painful experience, is likely to inter- 
pret the other’s feelings in terms of how he would feel if 
he were behaving like his partner. For example, the 
woman who craves to share all of her experiences with 
those she loves assumes, incorrectly, that her taciturn, 
close-mouthed husband doesn’t love her when he fails to 
bubble forth with his every thought and feeling. 

Let us look at examples of the adjustive symptoms in 
learning to understand or adapt to a different tempera- 
ment as these symptoms become apparent in the handling 
of children. The first example is of a boy whose humili- 
ated mother brought him to the clinic with the pained 
statement that he wouldn't mind. During the interview 
it became increasingly the opinion of the clinic that he 
minded too well. At 10 years he was making his bed, 
helping with the dishes, building the fire, etc., in a fashion 
which seemed a bit too docile. Finally, the mother reluc- 
tantly admitted that the boy opened her letters. This 
seemed to be his one offense, which became generalized 
into “not minding.” The clinic suspected immediately, 
since the boy was so docile otherwise, that symbolically 
it referred to the common marital temperamental adjust- 
ment which appeared as violating her sense of privacy. A 
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few statements about the parents follow. The mother, an 
extremely reserved, inhibited person with a strong sense 
of privacy, reported that no one in her family as a child 
ever asked anyone anything “private.” No one entered a 
room without knocking—“And to think that I have a 
child who opens letters!’ The father was raised in a 
family with outgoing habits where everyone knew the 
business of everyone else and where rooms, clothing, etc., 
were everybody's property. Letters were opened as a 
symbol of sharing, as well as a satisfaction of curiosity. 
The mother finally and reluctantly admitted, as though 
she had aired a family skeleton, that her husband opened 
her letters. The father confided that he was terribly hurt 
because his wife didn’t think enough of his family to open 
letters from them. This letter-opening of the child was 
obviously the symptom of parental strain involved in 
meshing the mother’s sense of privacy with the father’s 
sense of sharing. Both finally admitted that each had 
derived much from the other. The mother stated that 
since she had married she had had more joy and happiness 
from her husband's bubbly, non-private intimacy than she 
had ever had in her own family. The father, too, openly 
stated that he received a great sense of support from her 
dependability—“‘She is a veritable “Rock of Gibraltar’ in 
a storm.” 

Another example is of a mother who had handled very 
wisely many disciplinary problems with her youngster, 
including a period of intense sex interest, but who, with 
lowered eyes, stated that her son “told terrible lies.” 
After much prodding she admitted that he lied only when 
his father was present. Her husband was an excellent 
raconteur with the motto—"‘It is better to be interesting 
than factual when telling a story,” and his wife was 
always correcting him on minor non-essentials which he 
exaggerated. As he said, “What difference does it make— 
everybody knows that I am telling a good story: I’m not 
trying to be a statistician.” The father, when seen alone, 
admitted but with less reluctance that the boy only lied 
when around his mother. And they were both right. The 
boy only lied when they were both present and absorbed 
in each other; only a statement such as, “Marie (a neigh- 
bor child) has scarlet fever!’ would distract them. The 
father in his own defense finally said, “Well, I may stretch 
the verbal truth, but emotionally I am honest. If I am 
mad, I am mad; and if I am pleased the whole world 
knows it. Now my wife has the same patient expression 
on her face whether I have done something to outrage 
her, or whether I have brought her a bouquet of flowers!” 
Here again the clash between outgoing, expressive habits 
and reserved, emotionally inhibited ones made the 
mother, so uneasy about expressing her feelings, exagger- 
ate the importance of verbal literalness and over-react to 
her son’s “lies.” 

Differences and similarities in attitude and practices 


built up from childhood loom importantly in the daily 
adjustive process which becomes immediately more acute 
when children come and are to be trained according to 
one tradition or another. Differences in practice and at- 
titudes may be stimulating and amusing for those who 
like variety, disturbing to those who like conformity. 
Where differences touch emotionally disturbing areas, 
they may be tension-producing. In the young romantics 
who crave to feel completely identified in thought and 
feeling, they produce bafflement and uneasiness. Let us 
look at examples of differing beliefs, attitudes and prac- 
tices which have grown out of different experiences a 
marital pair have had. First, let us inspect the bugaboo 
known as finances upon which is projected much that 
belongs to emotional relationships. We have found that 
if the husband's father managed all the finances, his son 
takes it for granted as a male responsibility and preroga- 
tive. If he marries a woman whose mother managed ail 
the finances, she feels, if her husband does not turn over 
his pay check to her as her father had done to her mother, 
that he is not really fond of her. And the husband feels 
that if his wife had any confidence in him, she would 
expect to leave the financial responsibility in his hands. 
The importance lies not only in differences of practices 
in the two families, but in the fact that affections, in the 
childhood of both parents, were tied to people with these 
differing practices. Each parent is wanting a token ges- 
ture of affection rather than the responsibility of handling 
the finances. 

Let us look, too, at differences in experiences and atti- 
tudes built up around health. We have never yet had a 
severely finicky eater where we did not find anxiety about 
health in the background which had made the parents 
over-zealous about that symptom of good health, namely, 
eating. In the case of a little giri who was very resistive 
about her eating, the only serious area of vulnerability in 
her parents, such exaggerated behavior had been precipi- 
tated in both parents that their bridge club fined them 50 
cents if they mentioned the child’s eating habits. The 
father, a small-statured, small-boned person of small- 
statured, small-boned parents had to endure the taunts 
from larger and more competent boys in early childhood 
and attributed his size not to his genes, but to his poor 
eating habits as a child. He made up his mind that his 
children should eat and eat well! His wife, who had been 
subjected to the loss of both parents after long illnesses, 
likewise was over-anxious, and their healthy little tyrant 
wallowed in her power which found its symptomatic ful- 
fillment in not eating when they were present. 

One more example in the field of heredity is that of a 
girl who came to the clinic because she was getting along 
so poorly with her younger brother and the children in the 
neighborhood. The mother had majored in sociology in 
college and felt that her child's difficulties were those of 
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incorrect training. The father had majored in genetics in 
college, and his daughter’s unpopularity to him was a 
clean-cut genetic matter. She was tactless; he was tactless; 
his mother before him had been tactless and his grand- 
mother had been tactless. In the matter of child training, 
these two points of view obviously did not mesh. After 
a therapeutic program had been instituted, where the 
child’s major area of jealousy over her brother had been 
better understood by her and new techniques established 
to work it out, it was clear that she had had a marked 
personality change. She was even elected class president 
by the end of the year. The father, when jollied about his 
belief in heredity and asked what he was going to do 
about it now that his daughter had become tactful, said 
with conviction, “Apparently I was wrong—apparently 
she inherited more from her mother’s side of the family 
than I had realized.” 

Other differences as in recreational interests, attitudes 
toward education, security or insecurity regarding intel- 
ligence, neatness and orderliness or disciplinary tech- 
niques are likely to be areas where the youngster develops 
problems symptomatic of parental strain. 

Factors leading to a satisfying or unsatisfying sex ad- 
justment should also be considered. A mutually satisfying 
sex adjustment may bring enough support when it is 
tied up with affection and consideration to make the 
myriad adjustments mentioned above seem minor ones, 
but if either the husband or wife is thwarted or feels 
inadequate to meet the drives and expectancies of his 
partner, then all sorts of adjustments become saturated 
with the strain projected from sexual uneasiness. Uneasy 
sex adjustments may grow out of poor health or out of dis- 
crepant sex energy. Sometimes the uneasiness grows out 
of fears of future pregnancies or worries over financial 
arrangements for additional children. More often, how- 
ever, uneasiness arises from undigested and disturbing 
early experiences or, in other words, out of psychological 
hurts and feelings of uncertainty about one’s own sexual 
competence. It may arise out of overromanticizing and 
subsequent let-down. We have found among our parents 
that those who were emotionally hurt in childhood 
through divorce or misbehavior of a parent of the opposite 
sex, often in marriage are afraid to let down their emo- 
tional barriers with the marital partner. They obviously 
are trying to protect themselves against the possibility of 
being hurt again by someone they love. It is among these 
parents that we see over‘eaction to their child's sex 
interest, resulting in experiments and lack of wisdom in 
their attempts to help him develop healthy attitudes. 

The effects on the husband-wife relationship which the 
advent of children produce, may be stabilizing or disturb- 
ing, but there is not a doubt but that they alter that 
relationship. Satisfactions and strains growing out of 
parenthood vary for the two parents in terms of their 


functions, feelings of confidence or inadequacy, in terms 
of how drastic are the concessions to be made. 

As to the satisfactions, certainly to many parents the 
having of children brings a proof of biological fitness, 
which in adolescence they may have doubted. Then as a 
source of real affection, both in giving and receiving, 
children may add a much fuller meaning to the parents’ 
relationship. The stabilizing function of having a depend- 
ent is for many people perhaps the most important func- 
tion of their lives, and one cannot ignore the importance 
of a growing companionship and the parental pride in- 
volved in living out the parents’ unfulfilled ambitions. But 
children also bring strains to the marital relationship. The 
advent of children brings an extra financial load which 
becomes an extremely important item where incomes are 
marginal. The extra physical load for the mother who is 
doing her own work and who is below par in health may 
be important. The father may be increasingly irritated 
over noise, confusion, disorder and may find extravagant 
release when stumbling over a scooter. The mother may 
find some adjustive difficulties when her children interfere 
with her career ambitions. At least, her previous activi- 
ties are somewhat dislocated. Perhaps more important 
than any of these is the changed relationship which cften 
occurs between husband and wife by the introduction of a 
triangular situation of affection. It is almost pathetic to 
find how frequently a husband has made the statement 
that he feels very much at loose ends and uneasy since he 
has been displaced in his wife's affections by his child. “I 
am merely supporting the two of them. If I am in the 
middle of a sentence she always stops to listen to his 
requests and interruptions.” And the wife will say, 
“George has never felt the same toward me since I have 
had a-child. I don’t know whether I am less attractive 
physically, or what it is.’ Both seem to be relieved to 
discuss the changes, in routine at least, which are inevi- 
table with the introduction of children. Certain it is that 
some affectional competition is unavoidable. 

One other source of confusion for parents is the reacti- 
vation of their own childhood attitudes. They find 
themselves re-living, if their child is like them in tempera- 
ment, many of their undigested childhood experiences. 
For example, one mother states, “I feel terribly humiliated 
to find myself picking on my little daughter—I really lie 
in wait for her, whereas, the other two children can do 
the same things and they strike me as amusing.” This 
mother, after keeping a record of the specific situations in 
which she picked on her daughter, said, “You don’t need 
to explain it to me—I can explain it to you. The times | 
scolded her this last week were when she spilled water at 
the table, buttoned her dress crookedly or laced her shoes 
unevenly, and I know why I did it. I lived through an 
awkward childhood and was continually jumped on for it. 
It is bad enough to live it once without having to re-live 
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it in your child. But, having some insight, I have been 
much more intelligent about it the last few days.” Or, 
take the case of a mother who had a very uneasy time 
socially as an adolescent girl and who wears her daughter 
out trying to push her into social activities which the 
youngster may or may not like. Or consider the parents 
who underestimate their youngster’s intelligence because 
that has been an area in which they felt insecure as chil- 
dren or even as adults. And last but not least, there is the 
strain of trying to be a model parent. Both consciousness 
of satisfactions and of irritations and annoyances are 
important if they are to be met with a minimum of wear 
and tear. 

Parental adjustment in relation to the child's behavior 
and personality patterning. We have found in our research 
group that the relationship between the parents in a home 
whether it be a straining or supporting one, looms much 
larger in its bearing upon the children’s behavior than do 
such things as education or the economic advantages or 
handicaps which the parents have had. In fact, the mari- 
tal relationship appears to be more important than any 
other factor in the homes thus far studied. Food finicki- 
ness, over-dependence, attention-demanding, negativism, 
temper tantrums and urinary incontinence in the day- 
time are recruited more largely and consistently from 
homes where a straining and inharmonious parental 
relationship exists. To some degree one may regard this 
behavior (in the young child, at least) as symptomatic of 
uneasiness and discouragement in the parents which have 
interfered with wise and steady training of their children. 
In our study we found that if too many areas of adjustive 
difficulties exist between the parents, it brings them in- 
security which communicates itself to the child who then 
uses devices we call aggression, withdrawal or problem- 
behavior in his efforts to recapture equilibrium. 

No parent, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, can 
have identical feelings toward his children. The father, if 
his relationships to his mother, sisters and wife have been 
happy and intimate ones, is likely to be very protective 
and indulgent to his little daughter. If his daughter, how- 
ever, looks like his sister who bossed and irritated him, 
he may find to his astonishment that his relationship to 
his daughter is full of little irritations and tensions. So, 
too, the mother’s relationships to her children are in- 
fluenced by the early emotional relationships within her 
family so that she feels easy with one child, baffled by 
another. This carry-over of fortunate or unfortunate 
feelings influences not only parent-child relationships but 
intensifies the relationships between the children. Any 
child who has not achieved the close sense of intimacy 


which his sibling has with a parent is more likely to find 
his release in quarreling with the sibling than in criticizing 
his parent. 

Additionally, sib relationships bring their own direct 
contacts and needs for patterns of adjustment. 

We have clear evidence both clinically and statistically 
that insecurity of the type known as jealousy is an im- 
portant factor in other maladjustive patterns; more 
problems and more severe problems occur in the jealous 
than in the non-jealous group. Clinical opinion suggests 
somewhat different patterning in “only” children, the 
older of a pair of boys, the younger of a pair of boys, the 
older of a pair of girls, etc. Other things being equal, we 
have the clinical impression that the older of a pair of 
boys is less likely to have confidence and ease in intimate 
social relationships. This probably arises from the fact 
that the older child, having had an interested 100 percent 
of attention from his parents, intrigued by their first- 
born, may be badly dislocated when this is interfered 
with by the arrival of a new sib who demands affection 
and attention. The older child’s maturity, dependence or 
independence, the wisdom of his parents and many other 
factors influence the severity and permanence of this early 
dislocation of his feeling of security in intimate relation- 
ships. The younger of a pair of boys, we have found, is 
less likely to have confidence in his abilities. This is un- 
questionably contributed to by the younger of a pair hav- 
ing daily hours for a pericd of years where he is excelled 
by a stronger, more mature, more advanced sibling. If the 
older child is uneasy or jealous, he may make the most of 
his superiority to deflate the intruder who has disrupted 
his monopoly on parental affection. 

In these troubled times, with so many forces at work 
destructive to life and with rampant brutality and fear 
destroying stability, it may seem futile to discuss research 
in inter-family relationships and personality needs. Yet, 
in spite of present discouragement or perhaps because of 
it, my judgment tells me that we, interested in human 
values, must continue to put forth our best efforts in 
understanding the causes for destructive pressures, must 
seek new techniques for evaluating institutional and cul- 
tural pressures which lead to human maladjustment and 
destruction; we must seek new and less dangerous releases 
for the unavoidable tensions arising out of the conflict of 
culture and biology. If we are to survive, we must put 
something of the energy and skill which has gone into 
research and application in the physical sciences into this 
complex field of personality. One important core of 
personality is the family—that strategic liaison agent of 
culture and biology! 
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THE following statements were pre- 
pared in advance of the meetings of the Committee on the 
Economic Basis of the Family at the request of its Chair- 
man: Committee on the Economic Basis of the Family, 
Howard F. Bigelow; Personnel Factors in the Economics 
of the Family, Benjamin R. Andrews; What Government 
Agencies and Activities Should be Considered as a Part 
of the Economic Basis of the Family?, Ernest B. Harper; 
The Economic Basis of the Family in Primitive Society, 
Melville J. Herskovits and What do Population Studies 
Show About the Economic Basis of the Family, Frank 
Lorimer.! 

These statements were distributed among Committee 
memnibers in advance of the meeting and were intended to 
serve as the basis of discussion. Committee members at- 
tending one or more sessions were: Howard F. Bigelow, 
Western State Teachers College, Michigan; Lita Bane, 
University of Illinois; Laetitia M. Conard, Grinnell Col- 
lege; Vivian Edmiston, student at University of Chicago; 
Ernest B. Harper, Michigan State College; Theodore K. 
Noss, Purdue University; S$. C. Ratcliffe, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University; Bernard J. Stern, Columbia University 
and Ralph A. Uihlein, Family Welfare Service, Milwau- 
kee. 

As a result of some seven hours of informal discussion, 
the consensus of the Committee seemed to be as follows: 
1. There is a tendency to think of the economic basis of 
the family and of family economic problems in too limited 
terms. Assumptions are that: 

a. “all families are like the families with which we are familiar, 

b. money income is the only important economic resource of the 
family, 

C. ne OE 

d. all the economic problems of low income families would be solved 
if only the families were given more money income. 


2. There is need for more emphasis upon individual 
differences and the diversity which exists in family situa- 
tions. In many respects this is just as true of the economic 
as of the social, personal and psychological elements in the 
individual family situations. 

Because of this diversity in individual family situa- 
tions, there can be no one best way for all families to solve 
their economic problems. Instead there are many right 
ways. And there are also many wrong ways. The problem, 
therefore, is not to find the one best way which can be 


1 Copies of the five statements can be obtained ftom the office of 
the National Conference for 25 cents per set. 
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taught to families as a rule to be followed, but rather to 
work out principles which can be applied by the families 
themselves in determining the best way for them to act 
in the light of all the varied elements in individual family 
situations. 

In determining the best plan in a given situation from 
the economic point of view, the following factors seem to 
be significant: 

a. social-cultural background of the individual members of the family, 

b. education, training, skills, abilities and preferences of the family 

members, 

¢. opportunities for employment which are open to the various 

members of the family, 

d. amount and types of family property, 

e. size of community in which the family lives, 

f. type of community in which the family lives, 

g. stage of technological development in the industries and in the 

community, 

h. variations between or in costs of living in different communities, 
and in different neighborhoods within the same community, 
variations in standards of living of the group or groups, 

. the stage of the family in the family life cycle, 

. the stage of the business cycle and 

. long time economic and social trends affecting the iong time 
family economic program. 

3. We must keep constantly in mind the fact that the 
economic basis of the family is much broader than its 
money income, though in a market economy such as ours, 
a minifmum of money income is fundamental. In our pres- 
ent market economy, families must secure by purchase in 
the market a minimum of raw materials with which to 
satisfy their wants. But at the present time, most families 
—urban families even more than farm families—spend 
more time in supplementing their purchases with goods 
and services which they produce for themselves than they 
spend in earning money income. 

The apparent contradiction in the statement about 
rural and urban families is easily explained. Women in 
farm families may and usually do spend time helping with 
the family’s production for market. Women in urban 
families have no such opportunity to add to the family’s 
money income by home production for sale in the market. 
They are limited in their home production activities to 
production for family use.? 

The obvious exception to this statement is found in 
families in which both husband and wife have full time 
jobs outside the home. 


2 See Kyrk, H. Economic Probleins of the Family, Tables, pp. 51, 93, 
96; and Bigelow, H. F. Family Finance, Tables, pp. 142, 144, 147. 
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In addition, there are available in most communities 
the services of privately supported community agencies 
as well as those of a great variety of governmental agen- 
cies; with such services families may further supplement 
their purchases in the market. In recent years we have 
been spending for government services alone from 25 to 
4o per cent of the currently produced national income. 
The defense program in which we are now engaged in the 
interest of our common security and which, in the present 
emergency, United States families, without question, 
want more than anything else which could be provided 
with the same resources, will require even more expendi- 
tures for government services in the next few years. 

The economic basis of the family, therefore, consists of 
the: 

a. family’s money earnings from work and from its investments, 

b. skills, abilities, time, energy, equipment and personal possessions 

which it has available for use in supplementing its purchases in 


the market and 
c. community resources available for use of families of its type. 


4. In determining the best way for a given family to 
solve its economic problems in a given situation, it is 
fundamental to see that the problem is one of planning the 
use of the time, energy and skills of the members of the 
family, as well as planning the best possible use of the 
family’s money income. Fundamentally, the problem is to 
work out at any given time the best possible combination 
of earning, home production and the support of com- 
munity agencies. 

5. Your Committee was not able to agree upon the test 
or standards upon which this “best possible way” was to 
be determined. There are scientific standards which can 
be applied to test, from the nutritive viewpoint, the ade- 
quacy of a family’s food. But even in the case of food, it 
was not possible in the time at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee to come to an agreement concerning the relative 
weights which should be given to nutritive standards, 
cultural and social standards, available sources of food 
supply and to the personal preferences of individual 
family members. The Committee recognized the need for 
more study of the possible bases for the establishment of 
such standards, not only for food where some beginnings 
have been made, but also for all other items entering into 
the family’s living. 

6. Your Committee believes that there is necessity for 
a great deal of study of the part played by home produc- 
tion, since this part of the economic basis of the family is 


too often either taken for granted or overlooked. For the 
purpose of this study, it is suggested that home produc- 
tion be defined as including all activities carried on by 
members of the family which provide those goods and 
services for the use of family members which otherwise 
the family would be required to purchase or do without. 
It is the home production of services and the final process- 
ing of goods and their distribution to the individual mem- 
bers of the family, rather than the production of commodi- 
ties from beginning to end, which seems to be increasing 
in importance in our present economy. Therefore, special 
attention should be paid to such elements in the family’s 
home production program as child care, provision of recre- 
ation for family members, personal services of all sorts, 
meal preparation and planning, clothing repair and con- 
struction and the like. 

It is especially important in this study to keep in mind 
not only the economic values, but even more the personal 
and social values which may be, but not always are, se- 
cured from such family activities. 

It was suggested that some light might be thrown upon 
the problem by a study to determine those cases in which 
working together as a family unit in home production 
projects would act as a device for strengthening the 
family as a functioning unit, and those (cases) in which 
such attempts at cooperative family efforts might prove 
to be disorganizing factors in the life of the family. 

7. It is especially important at the present time to study 
the problems involved in 1) determining the best ways to 
supplement money income with production for family use 
at home and 2) the wise use of community resources. 
These seem to be the outstanding immediate needs. With 
the defense program diverting our ordinary production 
facilities to war needs, we may be able to prevent un- 
necessary lowering of living standards for the duration 
and also during the reconstruction period which will 
inevitably follow,—if we concentrate upon the problem 
of most effectively using production for family use and the 
development and use of existing or needed community 
resources to supplement or replace production or services 
usually obtained from industry through the market. 

The Committee recommends that this be made a pri- 
mary object of study in the time intervening between this 
meeting and the next national meeting, and that the prob- 
lem be called to the attention of the officers responsible 
for planning regional, state and local conferences, for their 
careful study and consideration. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Ernest R. Groves, Chairman 
Otive M. Stone, Secretary! 


THE Committee on Education for 
Marriage and Family Living selected for particular con- 
sideration at the 1940 annual meeting seven problems 
connected with instruction. These problems would have 
pertinence, it was felt, in informal as well as formal courses 
and at whatever age level of instruction. While it was 
impossible to avoid reference to the basic content of 
courses and the methodology of teaching and counseling, 
an attempt was made to not duplicate the Committee's 
discussion of those topics at the 1939 meeting.” 


1. Establishing and Using an Advisory Council 


Olive M. Stone, Richmond Division, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, opened the discussion. The first topic 
brought up for evaluation raised questions regarding the 
personnel, function, advantages and disadvantages of 
establishing advisory committees. 

It was the opinion of the Committee that an advisory 
council would have limited value in the traditional type of 
course on the family, dealing as it does with historical and 
anthropological materials and with generalizations regard- 
ing structure, function, organization, disorganization and 
reorganization of the family. In the functional and prac- 
tical type of course on marriage and the family, on the 
other hand, it was felt that the council might have many 
uses from the viewpoint of teachers, students, parents and 
community. 

Some of the functions which the advisory council 
might conceivably perform, the Committee decided, 
would include: (1) keeping the course content on a prac- 
tical plan, (2) furnishing from the members’ own varied 
experiences in family living “clinical materials” to help 
in concretizing the course, (3) assisting students with 
practical projects of a research nature in which adult 
guidance and community contacts are needed, (4) helping 
the instructor to evaluate what the students have gained 
and what the community expects and (5) acting as a shock 
absorber in finding, testing and orienting special lecturers 
asked to participate in the course by giving them perspec- 
tive on how their special knowledge can be integrated 
into the data of the course as a whole. 

The personnel of the advisory council, in the opinion of 
the Committee, might be lay, professional or mixed, but 
it should, in any event, consist of people of mature, normal 


1 Margaret Wells Wood acted as secretary at the last meeting of the 
Committee during the enforced absence of the secretary. 
® See Living, II, No. 2, pp. 46-49. 





and happy family experience. The choice of the council 
members should be based less upon grounds of special 
knowledge or training than upon those of good personal- 
ity and sane, wholesome attitudes toward marriage apd 
family life. 

The Committee, admitting the value of having advisors 
with some appreciation of academic standards, if the 
course is for credit, felt that there would be more ad- 
vantages than disadvantages in the contribution which a 
non-faculty, lay group might make. 


2. Getting and Using Faculty Cooperation 


The second topic considered by the Committee was 
that of getting and using faculty cooperation; Mason 
Crum, Duke University, opened the discussion. There 
was no complete agreement as to the extent to which a 
family course should be a composite one taught by a num- 
ber of specialists drawn from the faculty or from the out- 
side. The consensus, however, was that the extent to 
which an instructor could undertake single-handed to 
present and interpret material from all fields touching 
upon marriage and the family would depend upon (1) the 
readiness on the part of the school and the community for 
the course and (2) the range of knowledge and the skill of 
the instructor. It had been the observation of the Com- 
mittee that most courses are launched as composite 
courses, but that as they develop and mature, the tendency 
is to narrow the control or direction of the course to one, 
or at most three, instructors. The course is thus given a 
high degree of continuity and integration, even though 
there may be some sacrifice of authoritativeness in the 
presentation of material. 

The “collection of lectures,” while it may contrast un- 
favorably with the unified course, has, the Committee 
felt, an advantage over the course nominally in the hands 
of one instructor or department but contributed to by 
many others. Petty jealousies among instructors might 
prevent the latter course from running smoothly, inas- 
much as each lecturer would want full credit for his share 
without adding to the glamour of the course of someone 
else. 

3. Utilizing Professional Assistance 

Discussion of the third topic was opened by Nadina R. 
Kavinoky, M. D., Los Angeles. In utilizing professional 
assistance, it was unanimously felt by the Committee that 
only those doctors, lawyers, social workers, etc., who had 
a positive approach to marriage and family living should 
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be asked to serve as special lecturers or advisors. As one 
member of the Committee put it, no person whose pro- 
fessional practice has left deep emotional scars or whose 
personal experience has made him cynical, should be asked 
to cooperate. There is no reason, however, why some 
people of sound training could not be led, through an 
advisory council, to develop a positive up-to-date view- 
point. 

As to which professional types might be called upon 
with greatest profit, it was regarded to be a matter of the 
conditions of the community or educational institution 
and the type of program calling for supplementary assist- 
ance. For example, when there was no major venereal 
disease problem, it would be rather artificial to bring in a 
special lecturer for this subject alone. 

Other ways of utilizing professional programs discussed 
by the Committee were through observation by the stu- 
dents, under guidance and interpretation, of courts, 
clinics, social work agencies, etc. 


4. Discovering and Helping the Student Explore 
His Own Family Background 


Frances Bruce Strain, Evanston, Illinois, introduced 
this topic. While the Committee agreed that there was 
value to the teacher in knowing what family background 
the students brought to the course, there was an equally 
strong conviction that the average instructor would be 
wise to use informal methods of obtaining this information 
rather than to employ without skill the more formal tech- 
niques of the questionnaire, interview and autobiography. 
In considering the second phase of the topic, the student's 
exploration of his own background, the Committee agreed 
that only the more mature students should be encouraged 
to acquire this type of insight into their own lives and then 
only when introspection could be used constructively and 
under guidance. 

The instructor should be cautioned, the Committee 
felt, about the following risks involved in getting per- 
sonal data from the students through formal instrumental- 
ities: (1) If the teacher probes and pries, especially at the 
beginning of the course, the student may feel that his 
privacy is being invaded. He may also come to believe 
later that it was taking an unfair advantage to ask him to 
commit himself about his own life before he had a clear 
conception of the objectives and plan of the course. For 
this reason, one member of the Committee stated that she 
always made it a rule “to give before getting.” (2) Un- 
trained or inexperienced teachers may use instruments 
without skill. (3) Even if used skillfully, these instru- 
ments should not be applied to young adolescents who, 
by virtue of their immaturity, cannot be expected to see 
themselves objectively or to interpret their experiences 
articulately. (4) The introspection stimulated by the tech- 
niques of probing into the student’s background may 


develop more difficulties than the student or the teacher 
can handle constructively. Results may range all the way 
from the adoption of an unwholesome outlook on life to a 
sweeping severance of family ties before the child is ready 
to break them or to take over for himself. 

It was the consensus of the Committee that as much 
data as possible regarding family background of students 
should be obtained informally. To a certain extent, ad- 
ministrative offices have on file the basic information de- 
sired regarding age, previous schooling, job experience, 
family composition, father’s occupation, etc. Another 
way to discover family-conditioned attitudes is by having 
the students write their reactions to a family situation 
described by the teacher in class. If a similar situational 
case is presented at the conclusion of the course, there is 
excellent opportunity for comparing the earlier and later 
viewpoints and noting whether or not there has been 
some gain in tolerance, understanding and insight in 
family experience and adjustment. 

The key to the utilization of the autobiography and 
interview to give mature students insight into their own 
family backgrounds was to be found, in the eyes of the 
Committee, in the instructor's insight, skill and strategy. 
The teacher's first task was seen to be that of creating an 
atmosphere of understanding, while protecting the stu- 
dent at the same time against revealing too much either to 
the instructor or to the classmates of problems which he 
may later regret having disclosed. The experienced 
teacher will find that if introspection is started gradually 
rather than precipitately and the use of formal instrumen- 
talities is deferred until the latter part of the course, many 
problems which the student might impulsively bring to 
the instructor will be cleared up as the result of reading or 
class discussion as the course progresses. 

The Committee did not wish to go on record as con- 
demning the use at any time of the formal instrumentali- 
ties of the autobiography and the personal interview but 
felt convinced that the use should be definitely circum- 
scribed by (1) the student's emotional and intellectual 
readiness for a constructive employment of introspection 
and (2) the instructor's ability, training and skill, not only 
in administering the techniques, but in following through 
the results. 


5. Original Investigation on the Part of the Student 


Mason Crum opened the discussion. Various types of 
original investigation, selected according to the interest 
and capacity of the student, as well as the opportunity in 
the community, were found to be valuable. 

In a one-semester course on Religion in the Family, 
reported on by a Committee member, each student se- 
lected a research topic and later presented his material to 
the class in the form of a paper, the teacher being present 
in the audience. It was found that discussion in this course 
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was freer when the class was divided according to sexes. 
The Committee felt, however, that there was a value in 
the interchange of attitudes in mixed groups. It was agreed 
that the separation of sexes in classes would be influenced 
by various factors—environment, family and administra- 
tive attitudes. 

Another research project, reported on by the same 
Committee member, was a part of the following second 
semester course on Character Problems. This project was 
carried on with the cooperation of the local Juvenile 
Court. Following a class hour at which the Juvenile 
Court judge discussed the scope of his court and prob- 
lems met there, carefully selected, qualified students were 
assigned to field work with the Court. The student at- 
tended the Court sessions, later being assigned to one 
case. Here he strove to become a “friend” of the juvenile 
concerned and of the latter’s family. Over a period of 
eight years this project was found to be helpful to all con- 
cerned, 

For those students not fitted for practical research 
work, library research projects were utilized. Through 
the reporting to the class of these two forms of research, 
each group helps the other. It was found that the student 
carried over the interest gained from one course into the 
second semester course. It was also found that the group 
of students affects the character of the course, which is 
based on a selected text. 

Various campus problems, either of individuals or 
groups, used successfully as the basis of practical research 
in courses, were reported on by another Committee mem- 


ber. 





6. Safeguarding Publicity 


The chairman, Ernest R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina, opened the discussion. It was agreed that it 
was desirable to have as little publicity as possible for 
courses under discussion. Wherever publicity is given, it 
should be controlled. It was brought out in discussion 
that this control can be best effected through the develop- 
ment of harmonious frank relationships with local news- 
papers and news associations in advance. In cases where 
a teacher is also a writer, an appeal to professional ethics 
gains the desired cooperation with the news agencies. 

The Committee felt that the administration could be 
of great help by assuming the responsibility for the release 
of all publicity. Where a friendly attitude towards news- 
papers was developed and where the newswriters were 
treated with frankness, favorable relations could be main- 
tained. When the local newspaper editors were taken 
into confidence prior to the inauguration of a course or the 
promotion of a specific institute, favorable publicity was 
gained. For an institute or conference such publicity is 
desired. Outstanding news associations or newspapers 
often have assigned able members of their respective staffs 
to cover such meetings. For a single talk, however, the 
Committee felt it would be helpful to furnish the news 
agency with a brief written abstract in advance or to 
supply it with a brief written report following the meet- 
ing in question. 

7. Contact with Parents 


This topic was not discussed in the Committee meet- 
ings. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE COURSES IN 
PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE" 


Henry Bowman, Acting Chairman 


THE Subcommittee on College Courses 
was appointed because of the rapidly expanding program 
of education for marriage on the college level and because 
of numerous specific problems which this expanding pro- 
gram has brought to light. Members present at the Chi- 
cago meeting were: Agnes Adcock, Butler College; Henry 
Bowman, Stephens College; Perry Denune, Ohio State 
University; Roy Dickerson, Kansas City; W. Clark Ellzey, 
Colorado Springs; Mark Entorf, Cornell University; 
Gladys Groves, Chapel Hill; Norman Himes, Colgate 
University; Florence Justin, Ohio University; Earl Le 


1 The Sub-Committee on College Courses was Fromage in 1940 as 


jens eee f Oe Sees One for Marriage and 
the Family and the Committee on ene eee Representatives 
ve the parent committees serve on the joint committee. Committee 


reg ag mel 3 meetings, was done under the direction of Fred- 
erick M. Zorbaugh, Chairman. 


Master, University of Toledo; Nellie Perkins, University 
of Illinois; Irwin Suloway, Chicago Teachers College and 
Charlotte Winnemore, Ohio State University. Members 
unable to attend were: Frederick M. Zorbaugh, Oberlin 
College, Chairman, who was in charge of the work pre- 
ceding the Committee meetings; J. S. Burgess, Temple 
University; Grace Chaffee, University of Iowa; J. H. 
Furbay, Mills College; H. M. Gage, Lindenwood College; 
C. B. Lund, National Youth Administrator for Minne- 
sota; Una B. Sait, Claremont Colleges; Clarence Schettler, 
Western Reserve University and Constance Warren, 
Sarah Lawrence College. 

At its first meeting in Chicago, the point of departure 
was discussion of memoranda growing out of the sessions 
of the Midwest Regional Conference in Cincinnati, May 
1940. This committee's function is somewhat specialized, 
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and its efforts were addressed to a consideration of the con’ 
tent of courses preparing young people in college for mar- 
riage and family living. 

During its sessions papers prepared by Una B. Sait, 
Constance Warren and J. H. Furbay were read. A report 
on the role of counseling in connection with college 
courses in marriage was presented by Gladys Hoagland 
Groves, Director of Marriage and Family Council. 

The Committee attempted briefly and tentatively to 
formulate its conception of a college course in preparation 
for marriage. It recognizes that at this stage in the devel- 
opment of instruction in preparation for marriage, flexi- 
bility of content and procedure are essential in order to 
discover what is most useful and also to adapt programs 
to various local circumstances. Hence it is hoped that no 
reader of this report will interpret it as an attempt to 
impose a rigid concept, obtrude standardized criteria or 
restrict growth. The majority of those who participated 
in the discussions were in substantial agreement on the fol- 
lowing which represents a summary of their discussion. 

1. The objective of a course in preparation for marriage should be 
to present those scientific findings and to cultivate those attitudes which 
contribute most toward the achievement of successful marriage. 

2. The course should be functional. It should grow out of and be 
addressed to the needs of students. Therefore, it should include con- 
sideration of those events and processes leading up to marriage, such 
as: courtship, engagement, choice of mate and of the problems of ad- 
justment to be found in normal marriage such as: personality adjust- 
ment, use of money, having children. 

3. There is a difference between preparation for marriage, education 
for family living in the broader sense and understanding marriage as an 
institution. The first of these presents enough problems and challenges 
to build a course around it without the inclusion of the details of child- 
rearing, home economics or the technical aspects of the sociology of the 
family. 

4. A course in preparation for marriage is not intended to replace 
the traditional sociology course on the family. The two courses have 
quite different objectives. ‘ : 

5. The marriage course should not be required, but it should reach 
as many students as possible. Therefore, there should be no prerequi- 


sites. A placement test, upon the basis of which students could be 
assigned to sections, would be desirable. 

6. The course should have status and prestige equivalent to that of 
other courses. Credit comparable to that given in other courses requir- 
ing similar time and effort on the part of students, should be given. 
(Credit reported to the committee varied from two to six hours.) 

7. Ideally, the course should have a non-departmental location. But 
location is less important than the success of the course, and it should 
be initiated and developed by the persons most interested and most 
capable, regardless of departmental affiliation. 

8. It is desirable to have classes small enough so that there may be 
free discussion and so that the instructor may know his students. 

9. Reading requirements should be comparable to those in other 
courses. The student should have some freedom to follow his interests 
with the guidance of the instructor. 

10. The instructor's personal adjustment plus the quality of his 
teaching are at least as important as subject matter. This point the 
Committee considered of utmost significance. The statement of the 
qualifications of the instructor as set forth by the Committee on Edu- 
cation for Marriage and Family Living (Living, II, No. 2, pp. 46-49) 
was accepted by this Committee. Whether the course should be pre- 
sented coeducationally or not depends upon local circumstances. 


The Committee felt that something should be done to 
encourage the inauguration of new courses, to aid instruc- 
tors who want to begin courses, to further the develop- 
ment of courses already organized and to assist administra- 
tive officers in understanding marriage education. With 
these ends in view the following were suggested as pos- 
sible items to be included in the agenda for 1941: 


1. The expansion of the suggestions mentioned above and eventu- 
ally, perhaps, the development of a guide book for teachers, 

2. Study of existing courses with a cumulative file of materials 
(syllabi, etc.), 

3. The beginning of a clearing house of information on marriage 
education, 

4. Study of student needs, 

5. Development of instruments (inquiry forms, other techniques) by 
which individual instructors might study the needs of their own stu- 
dents, 

6. The development of means of evaluating courses and efforts to 
date and 

7. The encouragement of new courses and new procedures. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EUGENICS AND THE FAMILY 
Giapys GayLorp, Acting Chairman! 


THE practical application of a program 
of eugenics in the United States was the topic of discus- 
sion at the joint meeting of the Conference's Committee 
on Eugenics and the Family and the American Eugenics 
Society. The session, attended by more than forty per- 
sons, emphasized, first, that the aims of eugenics are essen- 
tial to the realization of a better family life and second, the 
conviction that the people of the United States are ready 


1 The Chairman, Frederick Osborn,was unable to attend. Apprecia- 
tion is expressed to Rudolf C. Bertheau, Secretary, American Eugenics 
Society, for his cooperation in arranging the committee's program. 


for a eugenics program and that such a program may be 
interpreted to them through various channels of public 
information which touch their daily lives. 

The aim of a eugenics program is to bring about such a 
distribution of the birth rate that the more competent 
and responsible parents, in whatever walks of life they are 
found, will have larger families than do other parents. In 
a democracy, such a program can be achieved only through 
voluntary measures and through freedom of parenthood. 
This means not only freedom to refrain from having un- 
wanted children, but freedom to have as large a family as 
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the parents desire. At present in the United States, birth 
rates reflect inequality in freedom of parenthood. How- 
ever, population policies pointing toward greater freedom 
of parenthood are being launched through the extension 
both of birth control information and of measures for 
family security, and will lessen the economic handicaps 
of having children. 

Speakers and their topics were: P. K. Whelpton, 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Birth Rate Trends in the United States; Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, Harvard University, Aids to Responsible Parent- 
hood; S. Bernard Wortis, M.D., New York City, How 
Far Are Negative Eugenic Measures Extending Through 
Public Health Channels? and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar 
College, How Can the Eugenic Program Best Be Sub- 
mitted for Public Discussion? 

In reviewing recent studies of birth rate trends in the 
United States, P. K. Whelpton pointed out that since 
1810 the birth rate in the United States has declined more 
than 6o per cent, the drop from 1921 to 1933 being espe- 
cially rapid (30 per cent). Since 1933 there has been a 
slight recovery. However, the 1938 rate was barely suf- 
ficient to maintain a stationary population. This decline 
began in urban areas, probably among the upper socio- 
economic classes, and has gone farther among these groups. 
In recent decades, the birth rate of other groups has de- 
creased more rapidly; hence the differentials, while still 
substantial, are not as large as formerly. At present, 
however, only the rural population and the lower socio- 
economic classes of the urban population are having 
enough children to reproduce themselves. 

Births to women whose ages are in the first half of the 
childbearing period have declined much less rapidly than 
to those in the second half. Similarly, the decrease in 
rates has been much less for the first, second and third 
children in families than for fourth and fifth children and 
those of higher birth orders. This indicates a strong tend- 
ency away from large families and toward families with 
one or two childrens 

Speaking from the standpoint of the physician, Dr. 
Wortis said that a program of eugenics has vital impor- 
tance to preventive medicine. The recent extension of 
negative measures of eugenics—contraception and steri- 
lization—was mentioned. The speaker predicted that the 
spread of medical birth control services through public 
health channels will have a decided effect in forwarding 
the eugenics program. This service is not only enabling 
those who should not have large families to limit the num- 
ber of their children, but it is enabling all parents to space 
births, so that children may have a greater chance for sur- 
vival, for good health and for proper rearing. Of 594 birth 
control centers in the United States, 107 are now located 
in hospitals and 180 in health department quarters. Two 
hundred and fifty centers derive all or part of their sup- 


port from tax funds. The states of North Carolina and 
South Carolina have made contraception an integral part 
of their public health services, and other states are on the 
verge of adopting such programs. 

Physicians in both clinical and private practice are in- 
terpreting more liberally the indications for giving con- 
traceptive advice. Increasing attention is also being given 
by the medical profession to helping overcome apparent 
sterility in patients who want children. The small num- 
ber of operations for sterilization being performed each 
year can result in no great social or biological changes. 
Knowledge of human genetics in the field of hereditary 
defect is not yet sufficient to warrant the carrying out of 
sterilization as a national program. The necessity for care- 
ful consideration in drafting sterilization laws was em- 
phasized, and it was recommended that such laws should 
be voluntary rather than compulsory and should be ap- 
plicable to patients in private as well as public institu- 
tions. The feeling of the Committee was that the final 
responsibility for direction of negative measures of eu- 
genics rests with the medical profession and health workers. 

The need to reduce the economic burden of rearing 
children, thus enabling competent and responsible parents 
to have larger families, was a recurrent theme throughout 
the meeting. Several speakers observed that the “baby 
bonuses” and medals for large families awarded by dicta- 
torships are neither democratic nor eugenic measures. It 
was felt that both democracy and family welfare would be 
furthered by aid rendered to parents through services to 
children, similar to those which are part of Sweden's 
population policy. These services would include free 
school lunches, low-cost public housing, nursery schools, 
public recreation facilities and free higher education. It 
was pointed out that the future of family life will be 
greatly influenced by the types of living quarters that 
are being provided today, and that it is a proper responsi- 
bility of the eugenic movement to cooperate with archi- 
tects and others working in the housing fields. 

The importance of adequate nutrition as one positive 
aid to responsible parenthood was stressed by Professor 
Zimmerman. “Hidden hunger” caused by lack of vitamins 
and protective foods is widely distributed throughout 
the United States and is a problem broader than mere 
economic inability to purchase foods, since it is due in con- 
siderable extent to lack of knowledge of correct foods. 
Plenty of low-priced protective foods for all, without 
regard to income or charity, and education of families in 
proper diet and cooking of foods are essential to combat 
the devastating influences of “hidden hunger.” Proper 
nutrition is of extreme importance to the preservation of 
a vigorous family and child life and is necessary to the 
protection and furthering of American ideals. 

Some effective channels for submitting the eugenics 
program for public discussion suggested by Professor 
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Folsom are the churches, women’s clubs, parent-teacher 
organizations, libraries and study groups, as well as the 
schools and colleges. Courses in preparation for marriage 
and parenthood, especially as regards young people, are 
making a valuable and increasing contribution to eugenics. 
Social workers, clergymen, physicians and nurses play a 
vital part in the eugenics program, since they are in a 
position to give aid and advice on individual problems of 
parenthood. Realizing this, the American Eugenics So- 
ciety has held a series of conferences with leaders in medi- 
cine, nursing, education, religion and various fields of 
social work.” 


2 On March 31, a Conference on Democracy's Basic Defense was held 
by the American Eugenics Society in New York City. The meeting was 
open to the general public as well as to members of the medical, scientific 
and social work professions. 


The tremendous reservoir of fundamental human desire 
for children, if it is not thwarted by the nervous struggle 
for satisfaction of desires less rewarding, is ample to main- 
tain the better stocks in the United States. All groups 
working in fields of human relations can aid in helping 
responsible parents to realize that additional children in 
the family can bring new enrichment and fulfillment to 
life. 

The active interest in extending eugenic education 
(evidenced by many members of the Conference) is a 
most constructive sign. The Committee on Eugenics and 
the Family feels that with such aid and interest in com- 
munities throughout the country, a democratic population 
policy for the United States is on its way toward realiza- 
tion. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 
Sora Bartu Logs, Acting Chairman 


THE Committee regretted the inability 
of Emily H. Mudd, Chairman, to attend; in her absence, 
Mrs. Loeb presided. 

Seven states were represented by persons attending the 
meetings of the Committee: Georgia LeMasters, Toledo 
Child and Family Agency; Verne Wright, University 
of Pittsburgh; Jean Alice Carpenter, Family Welfare 
Society, Providence; Sora Barth Loeb, Association for 
Family Living, Chicago; Moses Jung, Anti-Defamation 
League, Chicago; Honora Kessler Wilson, Family Con- 
sultation Service, Cincinnati; Joseph Baird Gleason, Uni- 
versity Pastor, Purdue University; Mabel Hill Rasey, 
Marriage Counseling Service, Milwaukee Family Welfare 
Association and Robert G. Foster, Merrill Palmer School. 

A questionnaire, designed to find out the extent and 
kind of marriage counseling that is being given in a few 
selected Middle Western states today, was submitted to 
the Committee for consideration. This material was pre- 
pared by Anna Budd Ware and Gladys Gaylord, Chair- 


man and Secretary, respectively, of the Midwest Regional 
Conference’s Committee on Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling. Such questions as how the person happened to go 
into counseling, what kinds of problems are dealt with, 
what facilities and resources are available in the communi- 
ties, what procedures and techniques are employed and 
whether the counselor operates in an agency or on an 
individual basis, were discussed as possible questions to 
be incorporated in the questionnaire. 

Copies of this questionnaire have been sent to indi- 
viduals in Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio and may be sent 
later to persons in a few other Middle Western states. 
The Committee is anxious to have names of people in the 
counseling field sent to them; they wish to reach all per- 
sons, whether professional or lay, who are doing any kind 
of counseling. Findings from this questionnaire will be 
reported at the Fourth Annual Meeting. Names should 
be sent to Miss Gladys Gaylord, 2101 Adelbert Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LAW 
Max RuHEINsTEIN, Chairman 


TWO meetings of the Committee were 
held during the Third Annual Meeting. 

The first discussion, concerned with Admission Pro- 
cedure to Mental Hospitals, was based on a draft bill sub- 
mitted by the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. The 
bill was presented to the meeting by Thomas M. French, 
M_LD., of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago. It 
was discussed from the point of view of the social worker 


by Charlotte Towle, School of Social Service Admini- 
stration, University of Chicago, by Miss Nellie Mac- 
Namara, Legal’ Aid Bureau of Chicago and by Francis 
J. Gerty, M.D., Cook County Psychopathic Hospital, 
Chicago. 

The main purpose of the draft is that of simplifying 
commitment proceedings, especially to make commitment 
possible without trial upon the simple certification of two 
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physicians. In the general discussion following the pres- 
entation of the draft and its review by the aforementioned 
discussants, doubts were expressed as to the sufficiency 
of safeguards of personal liberty against conceivable 
abuses. It was also pointed out that the draft needed some 
reformulation in legal terms. Other participants in the 
discussion, on the other hand, expressed themselves 
strongly in favor of the basic tendencies of the draft and 
expressed the hope that it would be adopted by the legis- 
lature of Illinois. It was furthermore stated that it would 
be highly desirable to expand existing facilities for the 
care of people released from the custody of mental hos- 
pitals. After an animated discussion, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: “The Committee on 
Family Law of the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions takes satisfaction in the fact that the Illinois Society 
for Mental Hygiene is making an effort to improve the 
laws relating to the admission of patients to mental hos- 
pitals in the State of Illinois.” 

The second meeting, held on December 27, was con- 
cerned with the topic: In What Respects Should the 
Existing Laws on Marital Property Rights be Amended? 
This discussion was based on an article by Marie Munk, 
entitled Husband and Wife and Their Property Rights 





in the Laws of Domestic Relations; Proposals for Changes 
Toward Equal Rights, Living, Vol. II, pp. 93-99, and 
upon an article by Harriet S. Daggett, The Oklahoma 
Community Property Act; A Comparative Study, 2 
Louisiana Law Review 575. The discussion was con- 
cerned primarily with the problem of the extent to which 
the existing laws on family property correspond to actual 
behavior patterns. It was the consensus of the meeting 
that a discrepancy exists in this respect between law and 
actual social behavior and that extensive factual inquiry 
should be undertaken to collect data which might serve 
as a working basis for legislative amendments. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: “The Com- 
mittee on Family Law of the National Conference on 
Family Relations is of the opinion that the system of 
marital property law now in force in the majority of the 
States, is not in accordance with the ordinary American 
family pattern and is not conducive to family unity. The 
Committee proposes that the President of the National 
Conference on Family Relations appoint a committee for 
the study of the situation with the end in view of drafting 
a model statute on marital property laws, such committee 
to be composed of representatives of different fields touch- 
ing upon family life.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RESEARCH 
LEONARD S. CottreLL, Jr., Chairman 


MEMORANDA are being prepared 
on what the members of the Committee regard as defi- 
nitely established knowledge about marriage and family 
relations. The following topics have been assigned to in- 
dividual Committee members: family economics, sociol- 
ogy, social psychology, parent-child relations, psycho- 


~ 


pathology and psychiatry. A second group of Committee 
members is preparing memoranda on problems in the field 
of marriage and the family, the memoranda to be the basis 
of Committee recommendations for research for the next 
several years. Fields included are psychology, social 
anthropology and sociology. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 
Evetyn Mituis Duvatt, Chairman 


THE Committee! met for three sessions 
in an effort to explore the nature of the problems of youth. 
Early in the deliberations the Committee came to agree- 
ment on the point that the problems of youth are acute 
manifestations of the problems of the larger society. From 
this initial hypothesis, the thinking moved to an attempt 
to discern which of the problems of young people are in- 
evitable in the maturing of the personality and achieving 
adult status, and which rise out of social problems experi- 


1 Of the 28 members attending committee meetings, 23 worked to- 
gether for 124 hours in four sessions. Twelve of the 23 were young 
who came as delegates from their respective colleges, and 11 were . 
A total of 19 campuses was represented. 


enced commonly by all age groups and possibly lend them- 
selves to further constructive social action. 

In its attempt to explore the nature of youth problems 
and to find some possible common denominator of the 
problems of all youth, eight subcommittees were formed 
within the general committee. These subcommittees, 
which worked outside of committee hours, submitted 
reports to the general Committee, and all discussion pro- 
ceeded from the entire Committee. The eight groupings 
were along the following lines: 1) student youth (post high 
school), 2) working youth, 3) unemployed youth, 4) negro 

(Continued on page 47) 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


The National Conference on Family Relations.—Family 
Preparedness is the theme of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
which will be held in New York City, December 29-31, 
1941. The program is being planned by President Ernest 
R. Groves in cooperation with the Executive Committee 
and the National Committees. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady is Chairman of the 
newly formed Committee on Religion and the Family. 
The Committee on the Family and National Defense is 
being organized under the leadership of President Groves; 
this Committee’s interests will include personnel, research 
and service related to the family and defense in North, 
Central and South America. The former Committee on 
Education for Marriage and the Family has been expanded 
into the following three committees: Education for Mar- 
riage and the Family: 1) on the College Level, Henry 
Bowman, Chairman; 2) on the High School Level, P. K. 
Houdek, Chairman and 3) in the Community, Margaret 
Wells Wood, Chairman. 

The National Conference wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to the anonymous donor who has generously con- 
tributed five hundred dollars and to the many members 
who have responded so liberally to President Groves’ re- 
quest for securing new members and financial aid. The 
deficit incurred during 1940 has been liquidated, and the 
expenditures for the current year are controlled by the 
budget adopted by the Executive Committee. 

The address, Education as a Community Resource for 
the Conservation of the Family, given by Ernest R. 
Groves, President, at the Third Annual Meeting appears 
in Social Forces, Volume 19, Number 4, April, 1941. 

New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children.— 
Eleanor Roosevelt will speak on Family Well-Being and 
National Morale at the evening session on the first day, 
July 16, of the three-day second New England Conference. 

The opening session of the Conference, whose central 
theme is The Family in a World at War, will be The 20th 
Century Crisis and the Family, with consideration of 
population trends and quality in relation to national 
strength and defense. 

Changing Cultural Ideals, Conflicts of Value and Emo- 
tional Interference are three topics to be discussed in a 
symposium on Psychological Problems Confronting the 
Family. Sociological Problems Confronting the Family, a 
symposium, will consist of discussions of Technological 
Trends, The Urban Environment and the Rural Environ- 
ment. 

The second evening's session will be taken up with a 


consideration of Cities, Science, Land and People. Dis- 
cussions of Health in War-Time, Conscription and Indus- 
trial Mobilization and Planning in Democracy will con- 
stitute the symposium on Economic Problems Confronting 
the Family. 

Four round tables are planned on Thursday and Friday 
mornings for the following groups: a) religion, education 
and marriage counsel, b) family and child welfare, c) 
population, eugenics, public health and social planning 
and d) research. 

An address on Family Goals for the Nation will con- 
clude the Conference. 

Programs and further information can be obtained from 
Eugene L. Belisle, Secretary, Planning Committee, New 
England Conference on Tomorrow's Children, 143 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Pacific Northwest Regional Conference on Family Rela- 
tions.—National Defense and the Family is the theme of 
the third annual meeting held in Wenatchee, Washington, 
April 28-29. The work of the Conference will be carried 
on by round tables (see Living, Volume II, p. 108). A 
round table on Marriage and Family Law will meet for 
the first time this year. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Norman S. Hayner, Secretary of the Conference, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 

Southern Regional Conference on Family Relations.— 
Information about the second Southern Conference, to 
be held at the University of Alabama, University, in con- 
junction with the first Alabama State Conference, June 
26-28, may be obtained from E. W. Gregory, Jr., Chair- 
man, Alabama Conference on Family Relations, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University. 

Arizona State Committee on Family Relations.—H. 
Clay Skinner, Chairman, reports the appointment of the 
Executive Committee and of a Legislative Committee to 
study proposed and needed legislation and to make ap- 
propriate recommendations to the State Legislature. 

A Panel on Marriage was held the middle of April at 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 

Southern California Conference on Family Relations, 
Educational Division—Under the chairmanship of Essie L. 
Elliott, the Educational Division met at Scripps College, 
March 15. At the General Session addresses of welcome 
were given by Ernest Jaqua, President of Scripps College 
and George B. Mangold, President of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference. 

Three discussion sections: Secondary, Junior College 
and Senior College, met concurrently. Topics considered 
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by the Secondary Section were: pupil-teacher planning, 
aims and objectives, content of course, available materials, 
coordination of the different approaches and the tech- 
niques of evaluation; David H. Dingilian, Chairman. 
Marion Moss Burbank was chairman of the Junior Col- 
lege Section which discussed curriculum content and ma- 
terial, grading and examination techniques, methods of 
presentation and administrative problems. The Senior 
College Section, Virginia Judy Esterly, Chairman, dis- 
cussed content and methods and creating attitudes. Dis- 
cussion leaders were Margaret Davis, Mrs. V. M. 
Arciniega, W. G. Pierce, Marjorie D. Brown, C. L. 
Adams, Rose Stelter, Gjertrud Smith'and Ruby C. W. 
Heil, Secondary Section; Verona Kerr, H. H. Tracy, 
Marian King Bailey and Nelle Parr, Junior College Sec- 
tion and Ray E. Baber, Leila Doman, Edward Caster, 
George E. Outland, Morgan Odell, Una B. Sait, Sister 
Regina Joseph, Edward Caster and Lloyd E. Webster, 
Senior College Section. 

Indiana Conference on Family Relations.—The first 
annual conference was held April 11-12 at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. An address, The Family and Popu- 
lation Trends, was given at the opening session by E. B. 
Reuter. The evening session was devoted to a round table 
discussion on The Family. 

Saturday morning A. C. Kinsey spoke on Sex Adjust- 
ment in Marriage and Ernest W. Burgess-on Predicting 
Adjustment in Engagement and Marriage. Professor 
Reuter was the luncheon speaker, and papers were given 
by Francis M. Vreeland and Professor Burgess at the 
afternoon session. 

Iowa Conference on Family Relations.—The fourth an- 
nual meeting was held at Coe College, March 20-21. 
Three discussion groups on youth in the contemporary 
social scene, modern youth and his family and youth, 
marriage and the militaristic economy were led by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. C. A. Anderson spoke on Population Pros- 
pects, Max Rheinstein on Recent Trends in Family Law, 
A. W. Diddle, M.D., on Physical Aspects of Marriage 
and B. K. Richardson, M.D., on Experiences in Illinois 
with the Hygienic Marriage Law. Conference personnel 
were introduced at the dinner. Grace Chaffee was elected 
president to succeed C. A. Anderson at the business ses- 
sion which concluded the meeting. 

New York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. 


—The regional meeting, called by the Conference, was 
held in New York, March 28-29. Joseph K. Folsom, vice- 
president, presided at the opening session upon The 
Effect of War Upon Marriage and Family Life, which was 
addressed by Willard Waller and John Haynes Holmes. 
Lawrence K. Frank and James H. S. Bossard discussed the 


papers. 
The Pre-Marital Conference was considered from sev- 


eral viewpoints at a session of which Valeria H. Parker, 
M.D., Secretary, New York State Conference, was chair- 
man. Speakers and their topics were Hannah Stone, M.D., 
The Biological Foundation; Marion E. Kenworthy, M.D.., 
Psychological Factors; Benjamin Andrews, Economic 
Problems and Rev. Dr. John Howard Lathrop, Ethical 
Ideals. Discussants were Robert L. Dickinson, M.D., 
Kimball Young, Dora Lewis and Algernon D. Black. 

Community Agencies and the National Crisis was the 
subject of a concurrent session with Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, chairman. Health, educational, religious and family 
welfare agencies were the respective topics of Walter 
Clarke, M.D., Ralph Bridgman, Samuel L. Hamilton and 
Elizabeth Dexter. Jacob Goldberg, Ruth Andrus, Robert 
W. Searle and Maurine B. La Barre were discussants. 
Sidney E. Goldstein, Chairman of the Conference, pre- 
sided at the luncheon session whose central theme was 
The Place of the Family in the Program of National De- 
fense. Howard Y. McClusky spoke on Youth—Threat 
and Resource, Carle C. Zimmerman, Chairman, New 
England Conference, on Familism in a Military Society 
and Emest R. Groves, President, National Conference, on 
The Family and National Defense. Officers of the New 
York Conference not mentioned above are: William F. 
Snow, M.D., Vice Chairman and Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., 
Treasurer. 

Oregon State Conference on Family Relations—The 
Executive Committee since July, 1940 has met monthly. 
Members of the Advisory Council attended the February 
meeting, a fruitful session, according to a report by Samuel 
H. Jameson, Chairman. The Committee has postponed 
until 1942 its first conference; in the meantime the follow- 
ing state committees are at work under the chairmen des- 
ignated: state conference, Mrs. C. A. Walls; research, 
Judge Donald E. Long; membership, Elizabeth McGaw; 
educational publicity, Mrs. Clifford Zollinger and annual 
program, Ava B. Milam. 


Meetings and Events 


American Eugenics Society—Human Ability—Democ- 
racy’s Basic Defense was the subject of the Society's 
Spring Conference in New York City, March 31. 

The opening session was devoted to a consideration of 
Recent Advances in Knowledge of Human Heredity, 


Waldemar Kaempffert, presiding. Speakers and their 
topics were: Edward J. Humphreys, M.D., Eugenical 
Implications of Recent Studies in the Field of Mental 
Deficiency; Irving Lorge, Superior Intellectual Ability— 
Its Selection, Education and Implications; William Allan, 
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M.D., The North Carolina Survey of Hereditary Dis- 
eases and Morton D. Schweitzer, What Use Can the 
Physician Make of Medical Genetics? Discussants of the 
four talks were Barbara Burks and Frank Shuttleworth. 
Constance Warren and Frederick Osborn spoke at the 
luncheon session. 

In the afternoon a joint session was held with the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education. 

Ellsworth Huntington, president, presided at the 
fifteenth annual meeting of Society members, the Con- 
ference’s concluding session. 

American Social Hygiene Association—The twenty- 
eighth annual meeting was held in Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary 6. Main jobs of the Association in national defense 
are: “...to rally the communities to do their part in 
health protection, . . . to provide the facts needed to fight 
organized prostitution and venereal diseases, . . . to help 
tell the boys joining defense services the truths they 
shouid know for their own protection against syphilis 
and gonorrhea, . . . to advise on ways and means of ‘keep- 
ing communities clean,’ ...to help plan wholesome lei- 
sure time and recreational activities as safeguards for 
youth ...to give adequate information concerning the 
venereal diseases to young men and women in high schools, 
colleges and other groups."’ Members of the Association's 
Committee on National Defense Activities are Philip R. 
Mather, chairman, Major General Merritte W. Ireland, 
Fred T. Murphy, M.D., William F. Snow, M.D., and 
Sewell L. Avery. 

Association for Family Living.—Robert J. Havighurst 
and Fritz Redl talked on the topic, Uncensored Commu- 
niqués from the Front Lines of Education at the January 
luncheon, and James S. Plant, M.D., effectively launched 
the Association’s series on Family Life in Time of Crisis 
at a luncheon, February 19. March topics in this series 
were: Today's Parents, Today's Children, Préssures on 
Today's Children, Significance of the Family in the Ameri- 
can Scene, The Family and the World Community. 

A series of meetings held in March on Sex Education 
was in charge of Frances Bruce Strain. Paul Popenoe, a 
founder of the Youth Commission of the Association, led 
the Commission's discussion on Courtship, February 20. 

Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family. 
—The seventh annual. Conference, dedicated to Robert 
Latou Dickinson, M.D., and directed by Ernest R. Groves, 
President of the National Conference on Family Relations, 
met at the University of North Carolina and Duke Uni- 
versity, April 8-10. Attendance was limited to 225 per- 
sons engaged in practical services or scientific investiga- 
tion. 
Professor Groves presided at the opening session Tues- 
day morning. Frederick H. Allen, M.D., led the discus- 
sions on The Child and the Family, Roy E. Dickerson, 
those on Counseling Youth at the three morning, and L. 


Foster Wood those on Religion and the Family at the 
three afternoon, sessions. Other Tuesday morning events 
were the discussion, A Kindergarten Program for Educa- 
tion for Family Life, Worcester Warren, leader, and a 
conference on Family Morale and the Defense Program, 
in charge of Alice B. Lorenz. A business meeting on 
Professional Standards with Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, 
leader, was held in the afternoon. Howard W. Odum 
presided and gave an address of welcome at the evening 
session devoted to the topic, Science and the Family, and 
addressed by Frank Howard Richardson, M.D., on Mak- 
ing Marriage Work. 

Wednesday the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler presided; 
Lawrence E. Clark was leader of the discussion on Educa- 
tion for Marriage and the Family in an Urban College, 
and Marion S. McDowell was in charge of the conference 
on Youth Problems and the Defense Program. Charles A. 
Ellwood presided at the following session which included 
a discussion, led by Edgar T. Thompson, on The Family 
and the Familiar. Robert L. Dickinson, M.D., presided 
at the Wednesday evening session, Science and the Fam- 
ily, at which Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D., spoke on The 
Physician as a Marriage Counselor. 

Thursday morning H. L. Pritchett presided at the 
meeting which included a discussion on Teaching Young 
Married Couples, led by Rev. W. Clark Ellzey, and a 
conference on Hasty Marriages and the Draft Act, in 
charge of Mrs. Elwood Street. Gladys Hoagland Groves 
was leader of the discussion Thursday afternoon on A 
Community Program in Preparation for Marriage and the 
Family; Ray V. Sowers, Chairman, Committee on Or- 
ganization, presided at the Business Meeting, and Helen 
Garvey presided at the regular session. 

After an address by Emil Novak, M.D., on Adoles- 
cence at the closing session, Allen E. Risedorph presiding, 
Professor Groves in a brief public tribute, gave recogni- 
tion to the contributions of Robert Latou Dickinson, 
M.D. Professor Groves read the following preface of a 
book presented to Dr. Dickinson; the book was composed 
of letters written by the individual members of the Con- 
ference in tribute to Dr. Dickinson’s work. 


To Robert Latou Dickinson 


So far as I know, you are the first person to whom a 
conference has been dedicated. It was the unanimous de- 
sire of those attending this conference that we attempt 
thus to express our appreciation of your great contribu- 
tion to our common interests, and especially to our con- 
ference discussions. Your mental clarity, quick under- 
standing, humor and enthusiasm have so enriched our 
fellowship that we are of one mind in wishing to render 
public tribute. 

We admire you for having achieved the unusual com- 
bination of the insight and skill of the artist and the ex- 
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actness and objectivity which distinguish the scientist. 

We honor you for a courage that without intolerance, 
bitterness or personal antagonism has withstood the wear 
and tear of a life campaign to break through the barriers 
of professional conservatism and led physicians to accept 
responsibility for the gathering of medical knowledge con- 
cerning marriage and applying it to meet a great human 
need. 

We love you for a kindliness that makes us conscious 
not of your world leadership in a field of science but of 
you as a coworker, your generous fellowship, your wealth 
of friendship. 

Conference on Family Life-—The American Family and 
National Unity was the theme of the Conference, spon- 
sored by the Department of Sociology, Lindenwood Col- 
lege, at St. Charles, Missouri, March 14-16. Harry M. 
Gage, new president of the College and formerly active 
in the Iowa Conference on Family Relations while presi- 
dent of Coe College, presided at the opening meeting at 
which President Franc L. McCluer, Westminster College, 
spoke on Women and National Defense. 

After an address Saturday morning by Paul Popenoe 
on How do You Know It’s Love, round table discussions 
on Dating and Rating and on Can I Afford to Marry were 
led by Dr. Popenoe and Esther Prevey. Following Paul 
Popenoe’s talk on Looking Forward to Marriage, Theo- 
dore F. Lentz, Mrs. W. V. Weir and Amy. Wrieden were 
respective leaders of round tables on Child Training, 
Family and Career and on Decorating Your First Home. 
A session on Do You Know What Your Child is Reading, 
presided over by Elizabeth Dawson, was open only to 
parents for general discussion and questions. 

Katharine F. Lenroot spoke on Family Life, the Strength 
of the Nation at the evening session. 

An open forum, Information Please, with Paul Popenoe 
as discussion leader, opened the last day’s program. Mak- 
ing Marriage a Success was Dr. Popenoe’s afternoon topic. 
A symposium on Religion in the Contemporary American 
Family by Rev. A. H. Scheller, S. J., Rev. Sidney E. 
Sweet and Rabbi F. M. Isserman concluded the Confer- 
ence, of which Florence W. Schaper was general chair- 
man. Many social events were held for those attending 
the Conference. 

Conference on Marriage and Family Life-—The second 
annual conference was held at West Texas State College, 
Canyon, February 12-17 with Paul Popenoe as leader. 

Family Life Conference—The Oklahoma Institute of 
Family Life and the Oklahoma College for Women coop- 
erated in the conference with Paul Popenoe as speaker at 
Chickasha December 12. 

Health for Children in Vermont.—Every county and 
over eighty towns were represented at Vermont's state- 
wide conference, February 11, in Montpelier. The Ad- 
visory Committee to the Maternal and Child Health Divi- 


sion of the Vermont Department of Public Health spon- 
sored the meeting, and assistance was given throughout 
by the National Maternal and Child Health Council 
(formerly National Council for Mothers and Babies), 
Maternity Center Association, U. S. Children’s Bureau 
and National Life Insurance Company. 

Facilities for Child Health in Vermont was the topic 
discussed by C. F. Dalton, M.D., Executive Officer, Ver- 
mont Department of Public Health, at the opening ses- 
sion, Vermont Looks to Its Own Health. Paul D. Clark, 
M.D. and Nellie M. Jones, R.N., were codirectors of a 
session on Health Work for Mothers and Children. 

Speakers at the session, Vermont Shares in the Re- 
sponsibility for National Health, were: A. D. Lawton, 
Clara E. Hayes, M.D., A. M. Cram, M.D., Mrs. Robert 
Bundy and Milton Moore, Mary Warren and Lucius 
Noyes. 

Under the general topic of Practical Visions talks were 
given by C. F. Dalton, M.D., William H. Wills, H. A. 
Durfee, M.D. and Hazel Corbin. 

Immediate results of the Conference include citizen 
interest, appropriations and requests for extension of 
health service. 

Institute in Family Relations —The Family Life Edu- 
cation Program of the Toledo Board of Education in co- 
operation with 58 organizations presented the Institute, 
whose theme was Meeting Modern Problems of Family 
Life, on March 27-28. Hornell Hart, Conference leader, 
opened the Institute with a speech on Social Relation- 
ships and Personal Living after which Mrs. C. K. Matson, 
Coordinator of the Family Life Education Program, intro- 
duced other Conference leaders. 

Professor Hart led meetings on the following topics: 
Satisfactory Adjustment to Life for Child—Whose Re- 
sponsibility?, The Home, Our First Line of Defense; The 
Minister’s Job as Marriage Counselor and Church, Home 
and Marriage. A session under the leadership of Florence 
Duhn considered Living and Learning with Young Chil- 
dren. Evelyn Millis Duvall was leader of meetings whose 
subjects were: Leisure Time Needs of Young People, 
Meeting the Basic Needs of Children, All-American 
Parents, Effective Recreation Through Lay Leaders. 

Under the leadership of Miriam Jolesch, Family Coun- 
seling, Recreational and Social Aids to Family Health and 
Husband-Wife Relationship Problems were discussed. _ 

Howard Y. McClusky led sessions on Mental Hygiene 
in Relation to Job Adjustment, Youth’s Role in Recrea- 
tional Planning and Mental Hygiene in the Home. 

John A. Reimers led the discussion on Parent-Child 
Relationship Problems. 

Following the presentation of recorders’ summaries of 
the meetings by Muriel W. Brown, Hornell Hart pre- 
sented a resume of the program of the sessions of the Insti- 
tute. 
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Topics and leaders of meetings for young people were: 
Meeting Modern Problems of Family Life, Evelyn Millis 
Duvall and Howard Y. McClusky; Family Relationships, 
Hornell Hart; Youth Adjustment, Evelyn Millis Duvall; 
Mental Hygiene, Howard Y. McClusky and Toledo 
Plans a Design for Living by Howard Y. McClusky, an 
address at a dinner for delegates for youth organizations. 
Youth Fights Discouragement was Mr. McClusky’s topic 
at the final youth session. Committees aiding in the Insti- 
tute were: the central committee, youth planning com- 
mittee, advisors to youth planning committee, finance, 
publicity, evaluation, exhibit, hostess and the following 
program subcommittees: high schools, vocational groups, 
clergymen, social workers, elementary schools, preschools, 
parents, health workers and youth workers. 

National Conference of Family Life Education Super- 
visors.—Eighty state supervisors of Nursery Schools, of 
Adult Education and of Family Life Education met in Chi- 
cago, January 6-12, for the first national conference of 
the: Works Project Administration Supervisors. Redi- 
rection of tamily life education in the light of national 
defense needs was the main subject of consideration. 

National Conference of Social Work.—The 68th meet- 
ing will be held in Atlantic City, June 1-7. Information 
may be secured from Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

National Council of Parent Education.—A joint ses- 
sion, Eugenics and the Family, was held March 31 in 
New York City with the American Eugenics Society. 
Joseph K. Folsom, Council Chairman, presided. Popula- 
tion Policies—Democracies versus Dictatorships was dis- 
cussed by David V. Glass and Helping Young America to 
Responsible Parenthood by Frank Lorimer and Mary 
Fisher. Discussants were Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Janet 
Fowler Nelson, Marion B. Luitweiler and Gladys Gaylord. 

Ohio Institute on Family Relations—The second Ohio 
Institute, of which Ruth Mougey Worrell is chairman, 
was held in Columbus, March 25-26. The theme was 
Strengthening Family Relations in the Present Emergency. 
After the opening sessions at which Hornell Hart spoke 
on The Spiritual Basis of Family Living, the following 
seminars were held concurrently: The Role of the Pastor 
in Marriage and the Family, The Role of the Physician 
in Pre-Marriage and Marriage Relationships, Education 
for Family Life in Schools and Colleges, Materials and 
Methods in Parent Education Groups and Better Family 
Relationships. Participating in a panel discussion on Fam- 
ily Living in the Present Crisis were Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
leader, E. W. Burgess, Ada H. Arlitt, Hornell Hart and 
Leslie B. Hohman, M.D. 

The evening session was addressed by Leslie B. Hoh- 
man, M.D., who spoke on The Family and Democracy. 
Carl Hutchinson and Bruce Tom directed group recrea- 
tion at the close of the meeting. 


Seminars met for the second time after a general session 
addressed by Hornell Hart on The Family and the Com- 
munity. Roy A. Burkhart gave the luncheon speech, A 
Call to Action, at the final session. Discussion and re- 
source leaders from Ohio and other states participated in 
the Institute, in which 29 state organizations cooperated. 

Pacific Conference on Education for Marriage —J. H. 
Furbay was chairman of the Conference, held at Mills 
College, March 22-23. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills’ 
President, opened the Conference. An address on Psy- 
chological Factors in Marital Happiness was made by 
Lewis M. Terman, followed by a discussion under the 
leadership of Una B. Sait, on How May the Findings of 
Studies in Marriage Be Used in Education for Marriage. 

Content and Materials for Marriage Instruction, a talk 
by Ray E. Baber, preceded sectional meetings on organi- 
zation and problems of marriage instruction, composed of 
The College and University Section, J. R. Young and 
Norma Barnes, leaders; Secondary Education Section, 
Harry Tyler, H. H. Tracy, Marion Burbank and Wm. 
Elder, leaders and the Adult and Group Work Section, 
Henry Grant, Roswell Johnson, Julia M. Harrison and 
Fanny Bulger, leaders. 

Judge Ben Lindsey, Los Angeles Children’s Court of 
Conciliation, spoke on I Don’t Want a Divorce. The Birth 
of a Baby, a film produced by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, was shown. 

Mrs. C. Brooks Fry talked on Youth and Modern 
Courtship Problems, and Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D., on 
the Importance of the Pre-Marital Examination. A panel, 
The Church and Education for Marriage, had as partici- 
pants: Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parson, Rabbi Irving F. 
Reichert and Father James T. O'Dowd. Oliver Butter- 
field led a discussion on Techniques of Marriage Counsel- 
ing. 

The chairman, J. H. Furbay, presided at the closing 
session at which visual materials, including two films, 
Human Reproduction and Studies in Human Fertility, 
were exhibited. Special transcribed radio addresses by 
Joseph K. Folsom and Ernest R. Groves, President of the 
National Conference on Family Relations, were given. 

Seminar on Marriage—Speakers and their topics at 
the all-day seminar, sponsored by the Chicago Sinai 
Temple Sisterhood on February 18 were: Paul Wallin, 
Predicting Success and Failure in Marriage; Ethel F. 
Gaal, M.D., Marriage and Emotions, Experiences with 
Premarital and Marital Consultations; William F. Og- 
burn, Marriage and Economics; Norris L. Tibbetts, Mar- 
riage and Religion; Rudolf Dreikurs, M. D., Sex and Mar- 
riage and Rabbi Louis L. Mann who summarized the 
seminar. Two round table discussions were led by the 
first four speakers. 

Youth Meetings.—Late in December, four student 
groups met to discuss their actions and attitudes relating 
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to war and peace. The American Student Union met in 
New York, the International Student Service and the 
National Student Federation at the New Jersey College 
for Women and the Youth Committee Against War in 
Madison, Wisconsin. The American Youth Congress 
convened in Washington during February. 

While at the International meeting, some of the mem- 
bers of the International Student Service formed the Stu- 
dent League for Progressive Action. 

Eugenical News.—The December number includes Nu- 
trition in a Eugenics Program by Faith M. Williams who 
comments on diets and family income, ideal diets in terms 
of reality and education needed. 

Charles Pugh Dennison is the author of Parenthood 
Attitudes of College Men, a study based on a question- 
naire answered by more than 400 Princeton graduates of 
selected years. Four children was the number most fre- 
quently desired by the graduates. Companionship of 
young children was the commonest reason for desiring 
children (82%), perpetuation of the family was second in 
frequency (66%) and the creation and development of 
new life as one main interest of living was third (63%). 

Under the title, Eugenics and Family Relations, Paul 
Popenoe discusses guidance in the choice of a mate, help 
in starting marriage successfully, help in staying married, 
helping people to have children and rear them well and 
the need of the whole community to-become family- 
minded. 

Health and Welfare Services in the National Defense.— 
Copies of this memorandum, prepared in December, 1940 
by the National Social Work Council, are available at the 
Council's office, 1790 Broadway, at five cents each. Prob- 
lems accentuated or precipitated by the National Defense 
program and considered herein include physical fitness, 
individual welfare, family security, military morale and 
youth service. 

Journal of Social Hygiene-—The December issue was 
the second in a series on Social Hygiene and National 
Defense, planned especially for the interest and aid of 


state and community groups dealing with the problems 
discussed. How Can Citizens Help to Protect Soldiers 
and Sailors from Syphilis and Gonorrhea? is the title of an 
article around which a discussion of civilian responsibility 
centered at a meeting in Detroit, October, 1940. After an 
introduction to the subject by the Rev. Henry Hitt Crane, 
George C. Dunham, M.D., discussed The Problem from 
the Army Viewpoint, Commander Charles S. Stephenson, 
From the Viewpoint of the Navy, R. A. Vonderlehr, 
M.D., As the United States Public Health Service Sees 
It and Bascom Johnson, The Problem from the Viewpoint 
of the Voluntary Agency and the Community. 

In the January issue, Aimeé Zillmer wrote on Parent- 
Teacher Associations and Social Hygiene, a plan of work 
for 1940-43. The suggested plan, for state chairmen, in- 
cludes consideration of home, school and community. 

Mental Hygiene——A symposium on Mental Hygiene 
in the Emergency presented at the 31st annual meeting 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene on No- 
vember 14 in New York City was published in the Janu- 
ary, 1941 issue. The symposium consists of an Introduc- 
tion by Adolf Meyer, M.D.; Mental Hygiene and Mass 
Man, Edward A. Strecker, M.D.; Psychiatry in the 
Emergency, Harry Stack Sullivan, M.D.; War Work in 
Canada, Clarence M. Hincks, M.D.; Psychiatric Aspects 
of the National Defense Problem, Harry A. Steckel, M.D.; 
Mental Growth Through Education, Harry A. Wann; 
The Family in Our Changing World, Stanley P. Davies 
and The Warp and Woof of Mental Hygiene, James S. 
Plant, M.D. 

Pre-Marriage Series—The Chicago YMCA and 
YWCA sponsored a series of popular lectures for men and 
women during March and April. Topics were: Becoming 
Human in Sex, Arthur H. Steinhaus; Planned Parenthood 
—What Is It? Marie Wessels, M.D.; What It Means to 
Be a Wife Today, Evelyn Millis Duvall; What It Means 
to Be a Husband Today, Rudolph Dreikurs, M.D. and 
Sexual Adjustments in Courtship and Marriage, Arthur 
H. Steinhaus. 


Personal Notes 


Edna P. Amidon and Muriel W. Brown are the authors 
of Community Organization for Family Life Education 
in the November issue of School Life. 

Muriel W. Brown writes on the Wichita Program in 
the December issue of School Life. The Family Life Edu- 
cation Program in Wichita has completed its first two 
years, 

G. Downes and S§. D. Collins are co-authors of A Study 
of Illness among Families in the Eastern Health District 


of Baltimore, published in the January, 1940 Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly. 

Joseph K. Folsom’s study of Youth, Family and Educa- 
tion has recently been issued by the American Youth 
Commission. 

Lawrence K. Frank writes in Progressive Education, 
October, on Children in a World of Violence. 

Ernest R. Groves delivered the four Roushenbush lec- 
tures on The Family and Christianity, April 15-17, at 
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Rochester Colgate Theological Seminary. The lectures 
will be published in book form. 

Sidonie M. Gruenberg is author of Parent Education, 
an article in the November Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

The February, 1940 Journal of Social Psychology con- 
tained E. L. Horowitz’ article, Child-Adult Relationships 
in the PreSchool Years. 

Some Highlights in the Literature of Psychological Sex 
Differences by W. B. Johnson and L. M. Terman appeared 
in the April, 1940 Journal of Psychology. 

G. Lawton is the author of A Long-Range Research 
Program in the Psychology of Old Age and Aging in the 
August Journal of Social Psychology. 

In the July issue of the Journal of Psychology, J. W. 


Layman’s article, A Clinical Study of Children under 
Foster Care, appeared. 

E. B. Reuter is the author of Education of the Adoles- 
cent which appeared in the October issue of the Journal 
of Educational Sociology. In the same issue Margaret 
Meade wrote on Social Change and Cultural Surrogates. 

I. Spafford’s article, Home Life Orientation, appeared 
in the June Journal of Higher Education. 

G. S. Speer is the author of an article on The Intelli- 
gence of Foster Children in the September Journal of 
General Psychology. 

Amey E. Watson is executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council on Household Employment, whose De- 
cember bulletin announced that the Council would expand 
its services. 


Report of Committee on Problems of Youth 


(Continued from page 40) 


youth, 5) foreign born and second generation youth, 6) 
urban youth (over 2,500 population), 7) rural youth (under 
(2,500 population) and 8) underprivileged youth. No 
attempt was made to make these groupings mutually ex- 
clusive, but the aim was rather to follow along the lines 
of previous research, working within the more commonly 
accepted categories. 

Reports of the findings of these subcommittees reveal 
that the problems of youth in all groups tend to fall in the 
following areas: education, vocation, recreation, health 
and the standard of living, home and family, friendship 
and marriage, citizenship and community -participation, 
and religion and philosophy. Each of the subcommittees 
found real problem situations existing in these areas, al- 
though pressure emphases differ from group to group. 

At a general meeting attended by some hundred per- 
sons, members of the Committee called attention to trends 
and developments in the problems of youth through the 
national emergency. Particular reference was made 
throughout to the program of national defense, to con- 
scription and to industrial expansion and the effects of 
these developments on the adjustment and readjustment 
of American youth. Emphases from the fields of occupa- 
tions and job finding, camp and military life, minority 
group problems, love and marriage, social hygiene, social 
adjustment and family relations were brought out by 
unusually adequate panel participants among whom were 


Russell A. Beam, Assistant Corps Area Educational Ad 
visor, CCC; Allison Davis, American Council on Educa 
tion; Roy E. Dickerson, American Social Hygiene Asso 
ciation; Louis Eisman, Science Research Associates and 
Katherine Whiteside Taylor, Board of Education, Seattle. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, Chairman, was panel leader. 

The Committee recommends further exploration of the 
nature of youth problems, especially as they reflect prob- 
lems of larger social trends. Specifically, it goes on record 
as favoring: 


1. Youth representation on other committees of The National Con- 
ference on Family Relations. 

2. Further cooperation with the work of local and national organi- 
zations recognizing and undertaking constructive efforts toward the 
solution of the more pressing problems of youth. 

3. Continued work, especially in the areas of love, marriage and 
family life as befitting the major interests of the Conference of which it 
is a part. 

4. Large representation of both youth and adults at future meetings. 
It is especially urged that some facilities be made available if possible 
for non-college youth participation in committee and general sessions. 

5. Regular reports of progress, bibliographies, references and corre- 
spondence employed to keep the members of the committee in touch 
with each other and in continued effort throughout the year. 

6. The usual group reports augmented by personal efforts toward 
being “bees in the bonnets” of local situations cf which the Committee 
members are a part. 


The last recommendation is much in the spirit of the 
robust activity that characterized the sessions. 





SPRING, 1941 
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Book Reviews 


Marriage and the Family. By Ray E. Baber. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. xii+656. $4.00. 


The audience this book is intended to reach is indicated 
by the author in the preface where he states his two-fold 
aim in writing the book: (1) to make a sociological analysis 
of the family in terms of its origin, structure and functions; 
(2) to select from reliable data the material that will be of 
value to young people in their search for answers to their 
own questions in regard to marriage and the family. He 
solves the difficult problem of method and organization 
which he thus sets for himself largely by emphasis upon 
the second, rather than the first, objective. To this end, 
he makes excellent use of research findings; he gives a clear 
and simple account of marriage legislation in the United 
States; he presents a comprehensive statement of the prob- 
lems of the modern family and of the agencies at work in 
the field of family conservation. The style in which the 
book is written is popular, even picturesque, even if some- 
what discursive. As an elementary, practical approach to 
marriage and the family, this text deserves the reception 
which has been accorded it. 

Grace E. CHAFFEE 
State University of Iowa ~. 


Family and Community in Ireland, The. By C. M. Arens- 
berg and S. T. Kimball. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+322. $3.50. 

This cultural, anthropological study of folk and family 
life in rural Ireland is based upon three communities in 
County Clare. Valuable to students of the family are the 
chapters on family labor, the kinship system, demography 
and familism, family transition at marriage and on famil- 
ism and sex. The form of the family, family subsistence 
and familistic custom comprise a system of relationships 
which determines the sociological conditions of Irish rural 
life. 

Ernest W. Burcess 

University of Chicago 


Types, Levels, and Irregularities of Response to a Nursery 
School Situation of Forty Children Observed with Special 
Reference to the Home Environment. By Eleanor Slater 
et.al. Washington, D. C.: Society for Research in Child 
Development, 1939. Pp. iii+148. $1.25. 

Statistical and descriptive records of children’s re- 
sponses to various aspects of a nursery school situation, 
during an initial six weeks’ period and later, half yearly 
re-entrances for two weeks’ periods, revealed two dis- 
tinct and reasonably consistent patterns of response to the 


new environment. An “accelerated” group high in posi- 
tive responses at first but decreasing later, an “inhibited” 
group, meagre in positive responses at first but increasing 
later and an “alternating” group fluctuating in pattern, 
exhibited the following differentiating features. The 
majority of children of high intelligence were in the “in- 
hibited” group. There was a greater incidence of maternal 
solicitude and health disturbances in the “alternating” 
group. Case histories of thirteen children showing marked 
irregularities in response to intellectual, motor and social 
test situations, revealed that fluctuations were associated 
with some disturbing change in the home situation. 
CaTHERINE LANDRETH 

University of California 


Adolescent Psychology. By Ada Hart Arlitt. New York: 
American Book Company, 1933. Pp. x+250. $2.25. 


Here is a book which, in simple words, gives a penetrat- 
ing understanding of the adolescent from within. Here 
are described and illustrated the problems which result 
from the rapid physiological development with its ac- 
companying emotional change, and the conflicts which 
arise between the basic drives and the demands of the 
group. 

The resulting disturbances of personality, their causes 
and their avoidance, are discussed in chapters on learning 
habits and on physical and mental hygiene. 

The book throws light not only on the conflicts of the 
adolescent but serves to illumine the whole problem of 
human behavior and personality. 

Jessie R. RUNNER 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Negro Youth at the Crossways, Their Personality Develop- 
ment in the Middle States. By E. Franklin Frazier. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1940. Pp. xxiii+301. $2.25. 

Using two border cities as the social setting, the author 
has described clearly the proscriptions under which Negro 
youth grow up and which influence their adult life. Social 
stratification within the Negro group brings about differ- 
ent techniques of racial accommodation. 

The numbers are legion to whom the book will appeal: 
educators, social workers, lay readers, etc. Some may in- 
cline to criticize the study as presenting too much of the 
seamy side of Negro life. But to the serious student and 
observer, the study presents a balanced and objective de- 
lineation of the isolated world in which Negro youth live. 


Eart R. Moses 
Morgan State College 
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